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Velvet Beans a C- Crop to Plant This Year 





OUTH of parallel 34 in the Gulf states and 

Georgia, that is, south ofaline running through | 

north central Georgia, Alabama and Missis-— | 
sippi and southern Arkansas and Oklahoma, aad 
in most of South Carolina and castern North Car 
olina, few crops will pay better this year than vel- 
vet beans. Especially is this true if -the early 
maturing varieties like the Early Speckled and 
Osceola are used. The former variety especially | 
has demonstrated its worth nearly everywhere in 
the territory above outlined, and the Osceola, a | 
new variety with much larger pods, apparently is | 
proving equally early and probably even more 
prolific. 

Velvet beans are especially valuable in that 
they can be planted in corn in May and a double 
crop of corn and beans thus made, without either 
materially interfering with the other. Yields of 
twenty bushels of beans per acre are commonyand 
as beans have a feeding value almost equal to that 
of corn, it will be seen that the product of an acre 
capable of producing twenty bushels of corn may 
be practically doubled by planting beans in the 
corn. Another advantage of the beans is that the 
hogs and cattle will harvest them during the fall 
and winter without any expense to the grower. 





As a gatherer of nitrogen and provider of 
humus, and consequently as a soil-builder, the 
velvet bean is right at the top. Cases are on 
record where a crop of bean vines plowed under 
has actually doubled the vield of the preceding 
year. The rank growth of vines also provides an 

mn excellent summer cover crop, preventing washing 
|| and promoting bacterial life in the soil. 
Farmers everywhere in the lower half or two- 
\| thirds of the Cotton Belt should plant some velvet 
|| beans this year: the seed are cheap, and the 
amounts of feed and plant food produced are 
large. 


j 
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“TIME TO FEED, BUYS” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


200,000 Farmers now using Cole Planters and Distributors 


Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 


Get better stands and get more good from guano. Why not You? 





You cannot do a carpenter- 
like job unless your tools are 
carpenter’s tools 


Few carpenters will attempt to work with poor tools. That 
is one reason why they do. workmanlike jobs. Every time you 
try to repair a fence or a shed with poor tools you are at- 
tempting more than most carpenters would undertake. 

The tool a carpenter chooses is a good tool for you to buy. 
Most carpenters have used Disston Saws all their lives. 


——— 


Disston trowels, files, screw-drivers and other tools are all 
of the same Disston quality. 

Send for free booklet “Disston Saws and Tools on the 
Farm.” It tells you how to select, use and care for saws and 
other tools and how you can cut down your farm expenses 
by getting out your own timber with a Disston circular-saw. 
Ask your dealer for Disston Saws and Tools. 








and are 
grown 
not only 
to sell but to grow again, The fact 
that 1916, our fortieth anniversary, 
proved to be our banner year, 
shows that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 
Baepere Annual for 1947 
ing A ican Se Catal 
is & mi rees Setter and bigger than ever 
before. We have added twenty-twopages, 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 
illustrated in color. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard 
will bring it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 
TLEE BURPEE & Buildings Phi 


lndelphi 





. destroy c roots. It scalpa 
tha surface like @ hoe, and makes @ perfect dust mulch. With 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres a day. 

The Fowler Cultivator establishes a new principle of culti- 
vation it works abeve crop roots and makes such a per- 
fect muleh that those who use it don’t care whether it. 

a or not. a about poten acres! You “ make 
ery acre @ prize acre, just as good an acre as i 
hoed itby handand $ — 
also cut your usual 
r cost in half 


CLE SAM 


says: 

“If roots are bro- 
ken, the plant will 
roduce other 


P roots, 
f 2 —_ pe Aa expense of 
We guarantee that if the . oohe. Pe jon na oe 
Fowler and the principle it teaches : ¢ oo ae 
do ™ increase ~ wr crep yield your money : A f = 2 or 3. i i 
. Getour book. It telis the wholesto 
It’s free. Send a postal today. 


HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 E 
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Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get.a reward. 
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PRE Dy aAnter to olan 

be hetriprntay iad 

will 40 the rork tine ay You want Lone 

Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 

accurate, durable and easy to run. They save seed and get a 

good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 

cotton is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
are acknowledged by all to be the best.combination planters 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 
other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 
ment. These popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. Automatic Gravity — 
seed selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvet Beans orany other two crops at the same time in 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one - 
to every three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop at a time. 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts. 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
are made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete line of high-grade reliable Dis- 
tributors in the world. Be sure to get the genuine Cole. 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays tothrow away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the labor-saving 
and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put off 
on you any imitation or substitute. , Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 300 Cuar.borrte, N. C. 
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The Final An 
To the Tractor Fuel Question 
\ K 7E believe that a farmer who buys a kero- 
sene tractor costing hundreds of dollars 
is entitled to get what he pays for. 

We know that Titan tractors are real kerosene 
tractors. When you buy a Titan tractor you aresafe. You 
have the written guarantee of a responsible Company that 
your tractor will do good serviceable work, using common 
coal oil as fuel at all loads. That is the final answer to the 
tractor fuel question. 

Titan tractors are now built in three sizes, 10-20-H. P., the 
3-plow outfit; 15-30-H. P., for 4 and 5 plows; and 30-60-H. P. 
for the heaviest work of the largest farms. All operate on 
kerosene. 

The 10-20-H. P. size is a two-speed tractor, 1.85 and 2.50 
miles per hour, with a smooth running twin-cylinder engine, 
slow speed, mactanionts oiled, starting and running on mag- 
neto, It can be used for any field work you would expect 
nine or ten horses to do, and it will run any machine that 
takes up to 20-H. P. at the belt. 

If you place your order soon you can have a guaranteed Titan 
tractor for the heavy spring work. Drop us a line so we can 
send you full information at once, Don’t wait. Write now. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO = US AAD 
Champion McCormick Osborne Plano |) 


erp ee 


Deering Milwaukee 
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| 9 forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
‘DON 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 0a 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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Velvet Bean Meal an Esecllent 
Feed 


N ALABAMA reader says a sales- 

man for a large mixed feed con- 
cern made the following statements 
regarding the feeding of velvet beans 
and requests our opinion of these 
statements: 

“That velvet bean meal was a fail- 
ure for feeding. That after the bean 
became thoroughly dry and was 
ground into meal that the meal was 
absolutely indigestible and danger- 
eus to feed to any animal. That he 
had seen cows fed on it where the 
teeth were worn to the gums.” 

Our opinion is that these state- 
ments are false and absolutely with- 
out foundation in experience or fact. 
Velvet bean meal is an excellent feed 
and many years experience has prov- 
ed this. “Velvet bean meal” usually 
means meal made by grinding the 
beans and pods together, but wheth- 
er this or a meal from the beans 
alone is meant it is not indigestible, 
but its digestibility is about as high 
as other similar feeds, and it is in no 
sense a dangerous feed. The teeth of 
cows wear much with advanced age, 
and this wise man may have seen 
such cows, which were being fed on 
velvet bean meal, but the velvet bean 
meal probably had less to do with 
bringing about this condition of the 
teeth than almost any other feed. 





Creameries Increasing 
- years ago there was probably 


not a creamery in the state of Mis- 
sissippi. According to our informa- 
tion the first public creamery was 
started about four years ago. There 
are now seventeen creameries in op- 
eration and one in course of construc- 
tion. As a general rule these cream- 
eries are being operated successfully 
and are rendering a good service to 
the farmers of the sections where 
located. They have been a great aid 
to the bolt weevil-infested sections. 

Whenever creameries are success- 
ful they are the foundation on which 
a dairy industry is built. Those-which 
formerly failed in the South did so be- 
cause of a lack of cows, too high cost 
of plants and bad management. Prob- 
ably a lack of sufficient cows, or milk, 
at the start, was the most common 
cause of failure. 


Wherever the milk of 40 or 500 
cows can be obtained in the surround- 
ing territory which may be either 
hauled in by wagons on cream routes, 
or shipped in along the railroads from 
within a distance of 100 miles, these 
creameries are usually successful and 
a great aid to the dairy industry. 
When they fail—and they cannot suc- 
ceed without a certain minimum sup- 
ply of milk—they do the industry a 
great injury. Our dairying now suf- 
fers most because of a lack of good 
cows and failure to grow sufficient 
feeds, or in other words, because of a 
lack of efficient dairymen. 





Good Fences a Necessity 


OOD fences are a necessity for the 

growing of good livestock. In- 
deed, good fences are probably neces- 
sary to the best farming. To build 
good fences costs money and this 
cost forms one of the chief obstacles 
to the growing of good livestock. 

The fencing problem is one of the 
real problems of the Southern farm- 
er. Whatever is to be done in the 
fencing line this year should probably 
be done now. There is nothing more 
annoying than to have our own live- 


stock break out of the pastures and 
get into our neighbor’s crops unless 
it is to have our neighbor’s stock get 
into our own crops. There is no 
more fruitful cause of trouble be- 
tween neighbors than poor fences. 
The scrub bull or boar seems to have 
a most remarkable faculty of finding 
the weak places in the fence and 
consequently fencing is a necessity in 
all lines of stock raising. If the cost 
is too great then livestock should not 
be kept. 

Fencing for cattle is not so expen- 
sive, but hogs require good fences. 
Just as we would not advise a man 
to raise beef or dairy cattle without 
pastures, we insist that pastures 
are also essential to economical hog 
production. Not simply a woods 
pasture or a place to confine the 
hogs, but fencing of fields where 
special grazing crops for hogs are 
grown. Unless this can be done and 
ample grazing for all livestock pro- 
vided by the fencing of large enough 
areas, we think it unwise to keep any 
livestock. 

So let’ us regard the fencing prob- 
lem as a real one and go to work to 
solve it in a business-like way. 





Hew the Pure-bred Is Superior to 
the Grade Animal 


READER, an agricultural college 

student, asks a question, which, 
although not very clearly stated, we 
take to mean something like the fol- 
lowing. Witff rather limited feed and 
none too good care, which will give 
better results, a grade or a pure-bred 
cow? 

We have never been able to see 
much in this question. No animal 
will give much without liberal feed- 
ing, and it is unprofitable and unbus- 
iness-like to keep livestock and sub- 
ject them to hardships and short 
feed. 


It is generally believed that the 
scrub or grade will stand more abuse, 
and still live, than will the pure-bred 
cow. We do not feel at all certain of 
this, if the pure-bred animal has not 
been pampered earlier in its life. 
Early conditions of their individual 
lives being the same, we doubt if 
the average scrub or grade will 
withstand more hardships than the 
average pure-bred. But it is gener- 
ally believed that the scrub will stand 
more abuse. Granting that this be 
true, what of it. We want good vig- 
orous, healthy animals, but we do not 
want animals to withstand hardships 
and starvation, because it can never 
be profitable to subject our cows to 
that sort of treatment. When any an- 
imal is engaged in a struggle to find 
enough feed to live on, or in with- 
standing exposure or other hard- 
ships, it is doing no good for any one. 

Why, then, is rustling ability 
thought to be of such great impor- 
tance, by Southern farmers? It is 
the duty of the owner to protect his 
livestock from lack of feed and other 
hardships and in doing lies his 
only chance for profit; hence, the 
ability to withstand hardships is no 
more a desirable quality in a dairy 
cow than would be the ability to run 
races. 


so 


If, however, the question which our 
reader intended asking is, which 
will give the better returns on any 
feed over and above that required 
for maintenance, the answer is, be- 
yond doubt, in favor of the pure-bred 
cow. Of course, there are individual 
grade cows, which are much superior 
to some pure-bred cows and also su- 
perior to the average pure-bred cow; 


but the average pure-bred is superior 
to the average grade. 

But the chief value of 
bred is an advantage which comes 
from her pure breeding. In the first 
place, the average quality of the an- 
cestors of the pure-bred is better 
than the average quality of the an- 
cestors of the grade, and because the 
pure-bred cow is pure-bred, she is 
better able to reproduce in her calves 
that higher average quality. A larger 
per cent of her calves will be good 
cows, although it goes without say- 
ing that all of them will not. The av- 
erage quality of the pure-bred is 
higher than the average quality of 
the grade, and the pure-bred on an 
average will make more profit on any 
feed given over and above that re- 
quired to supply the needs of the 
body. But, as stated, the chief ad- 
vantage of the pure-bred over the 
high-grade is the ability of the pure- 
bred to reproduce her good qualities 
with more certainty. In other words, 
the chief value of the pure-bred over 
the grade is for breeding purposes. 


the pure- 





Applying Business Principles in 
Farm Management 


HE all-cotton planter can often 

show on paper that he can buy 
his corn with cotton money cheaper 
than he can raise it. The cost figures 
of the meat producer wiil show on 
paper that it costs more to raise a 
steer, a sheep, or a hog than he brings 
on the market, and the dairyman 
finds his milk or butter fat is produc- 
ed at a loss when market prices of 
feeds, labor, etc., are charged against 
the dairy products sold. 

These exercises in bookkeeping are 
of value, but if taken too seriously 
they are sometimes misleading. The 
error is usually found in failure to es- 
timate soil fertility depletion or in- 
crease and consequent crop decrease 
or increase, or the giving of a value 
to labor which would not otherwise 
be utilized, or the placing of a mar- 
ket value on feedstuffs which would 
not otherwise be marketed or have a 
money. value. 

We have known feeders of beef 
cattle, for instance, who could each 
year “figure” a loss on their opera- 
tions and show conclusively that the 
feeding of beef cattle was unprofit- 
able; and yet these same men built 
up farms which became more produc- 
tive, supported good homes and con- 
stantly increased in value. 

If sufficient feed crops can be pro- 
duced on the farm to supply its needs, 
without lessening the production of 
cotton, or materially increasing the 
cost of farming operations; that is, if 
the feed crops can be made on lands 
that would not otherwise be produc- 
tive and made with labor that would 
not otherwise be employed, it is man- 
ifestly profitable to produce the feed- 
stuffs. Or, if the dairy cows are milk- 
ed and fed without increasing the la- 
bor costs of the farm, or the beef cat- 
tle are wintered largely on roughage 
that would otherwise be wasted, the 
charging of assumed market prices 
for these things, against the livestock, 
may be good bookkeeping, but if this 
bookkeeping prevents the turning of 
these waste products into livestock of 
value, it is not good farm 
ment, 

The same difficulties occur when an 
attempt is made to apply the usual 
business methods of estimating capi- 
tal and to the 
Che value of the home and materials 
drawn from the farm, which are pro- 
duced without extra are very 
difficult if not impossible to measure 
in dollars and cents. 

We must learn to apply more of 
business methods to the farm, but 
we must do so in a manner which will 
not lead us into worse errors than 
already exist. 


manage- 


labor earnings farm. 


cost, 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











OR the making of temporary pas- 

‘tures or those which are to occupy 
only one, two, or three years in a ro- 
tation with other crops, the selection 
of the plants should be determined by 
their adaptability to local conditions. 
That is, the soil should first be consid- 
ered and then the pasture crops se- 
lected, which experience has shown 
will do well in that section on the type 
of soil in question. The amount of 
money wasted in the South by the pur- 
chasing of grass seeds and then sow- 
ing them in unsuitable conditions 
would make all the pastures needed if 
only those plants were used which 
have proved their adaptability. So 
far as the writer knows, there are no 
pasture plants which have a general 
adaptability to a large range of 
Southern soils, except Bermuda grass 
and lespedeza or Japan clover. Any 
others used must be selected with 
considerable care to fit them to local 
soil conditions or failure will fre- 
quently result. 


Bur clover, alsike clover, white 
clover, orchard grass, redtop, meadow 
fescue, tall oat-grass, perennial rye 
grass and others have been more or 
less successful, but none can be relied 
upon for all conditions with any great 
degree of certainty. Bur clover prob- 
ably has the largest range of useful- 
ness among these plants. Bur clover 
will do well when once established 
alinost anywhere in the Cotton Belt, 
but it is less certain, or at least, much 
more uncertain, when first sowed in 
the northern half of the Cotton Belt 
than in the Southern half, and is too 
uncertain to justify heavy expense for 
seed, until it has first been grown suc- 
cessfully on a small scale on the farm. 
It is an excellent early plant and does 
well with Bermuda and _ lespedeza, 
because it furnishes early grazing, 
matures and disappears by the time 
Bermuda and lespedeza have begun to 
grow well. Since it is an abundant 
seeder, it will reseed itself unless 
grazed very closely. It should be in 
almost every Southern pasture, per- 
manent and temporary, and would be 
used much more generally but for the 
numerous failures which occur when 
it is first sowed and except for the 
high cost of seed. 


We think bur clover, when first 
sowed on the farm, especially in the 
northern third of the Cotton Belt, 
should have a well prepared, firm 
seed bed; be covered very lightly and 
the soil inoculated, unless it is known 
that moculation has already occurred. 
If on this small area a good crop is 
secured there will be abundant seed 
produced for future use on the farm 
and its adaptability will have been 
established. 

White Clover.—White clover has a 
less general usefulness or adaptability 
than bur clover, but will do well on 
any of the heavier soils and will grow 
fairly well on the better types of fine 
sandy soils if lime is present. White 
clover does better on lime soils as do 
most legumes, but practically ali of 
the clay and clay loam soils produce 
white clover fairly well. It grows ear- 
ly and late, and while seldom furn- 
ishing a large growth or a luxuriant 
pasture, it furnishes a large amount of 
grazing under favorable conditions 
and seasons. 

The seed thay be sowed early in the 
fall or spring. They are expensive 
and usually only a light seeding is 
made at first—two or three pounds 
per acre—because if it does well it 
makes seed freely and soon estab- 
lishes itself on the land. 























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Eucalyptus 


s°7TELL me where can I get eucalyp- 
tus trees and how to plant and 
grow them.” 

You can get seven varieties from 
the Royal Palm Nursery at Oneco, 
Florida, but if they have the tempera- 
ture down to 18 or 20 in winter they 
will get killed. The variety Rostrata 
is said to be the hardiest. Plant them 
just as you would any shade tree. 





Northern Versus Late Crop South- 
ern Potatoes 


— is the best to plant of the 
Trish Cobbler potatoes, the 
Maine seed or the late crop South- 
ern?” 

By all means I would plant the late 
or second crop seed, as they will make 
a larger crop and more healthy than 
the Maine seed, which is apt to be in- 
fected with the black shank disease. 


The Navy Bean 


is THE Navy bean a bush or a 
climbing bean?” 

It is a bush bean and grows just like 
snap beans, but in your climate, while 
you can make the beans, you will have 
a much larger percentage of damaged 
beans in the crop than in the North, 
and the beans will be so infested with 
weevils that they will hardly be sala- 
ble. Better leave Navy beans to the 
Northern growers. 


Insects on Coleus 


ssf AST summer in my window boxes 

the coleus plants got covered with 
insects like little wads of cotton, and 
from them on other plants. Would 
like a remedy.” 

The insect is the mealy bug, very 
common on coleus plants. The best 
remedy is fir tree oil, a teaspoonful in 
a quart of water. Spray or dip the 
* plants in this. The oil is usually sold 
by seedsmen. 











Insects on Cabbage and Potatoes 


ASE tell me how to destroy 
lice on cabbage and soft bugs on 
Irish potatoes.” 

For the lice use plenty of tobacco 
stems in the manure and you will sel- 
dom have any. If any appear, dust the 
plants with tobacco dust or spray with 
a strong decoction of tobacco in wa- 
ter. The soft bugs are the larvae of 
the potato beetle. Spray with lead ar- 
senate, 1 pound in 30 gallons of water. 


Ground Phosphate Rock Again 


ae AT do you think of using the 
ground phosphate rock in a fer- 
tilizer in place of acid phosphate?” 

I think that for general purposes it 
would be a waste of money, and little 
help to the crops. The ground rock 
has been found useful when mixed in 
stable manure, but in every instance in 
fertilizing crops the acid phosphate 
has been found more profitable. In an 
ordinary fertilizer mixture for general 
use it would not be advisable. 








Analyses on Sacks 


‘SPYLEASE tell me the meaning of the 

analysis on the fertilizer sacks 
and how to tell from them what is in 
the material.” 

If you read on the sack 2 per cent am- 
monia it simply means that there are 
two pounds of this in each 100 pounds. 
Eight per cent phosphoric acid means 
the same thing, and so with the pot- 
ash. Thus a sack marked 2 per cent 
ammonia, 9 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 2 per cent potash will have in the 
sack of 200 pounds 4 pounds ammonia, 
18 pounds phosphoric acid and 4 
pounds potash, and so with any other 


analysis, the percentage meaning so 
many pounds in each 100 pounds. 


Forked Potatoes—Bedding Sweet 
Potatoes 


is} makes Irish potatoes grow 
irregular in shape like arti- 
chokes? When should sweet pota- 
toes be bedded to have early plants 
ready for setting?” 

Trish potatoes may grow crooked 
from fresh rough manure being used 
on them. Bed sweet potatoes about 
four weeks before it is safe to set the 
plants out in your section. 








Lespedeza and Bermuda Grass 


“‘PLEASE tell me all about lespe- 

deza and its value for pasture, 
and also when to plant Bermuda 
grass sets for pasture?” 


dust can be had easily, I suppose, and 
either will answer. 





Corn Stalk Borers 


‘sn AY CORN is infested with a worm 

that bores into the stalks, com- 
mencing soon after it is up and keep- 
ing at it till it is knee-high, killing the 
corn on high land as well as on low. 
What can be done for it?” 


When corn gets infested with the 
borers the best thing is to cut the 
stalks right at the ground in the late 
fall and burn them to destroy those 
that winter over. Then the best way to 
keep them down is to farm in a good 
rotation and never plant corn twice in 
succession on the same land, but al- 
ways have a winter cover of crimson 
clover to turn under in spring after 
liming and harrowing in the lime once 
in six years. Then farm in a good ro- 
tation of corn, oats, cotton and back 
to corn, sowing peas in the corn and 
peas after the oats, and clover after 
peas and among the cotton, and build 
the land up to greater fertility, and 
you will have less trouble from in- 
sects of any sort. 





idle dream, nor even new. 


Farmers’ Fireside Bulletin. 





LAWS NEEDED TO ENCOURAGE LONG-TIME 
LEASES 


HAT is needed is a long-time lease for farm tenants, with safe- 
guards that will conserve and build up the soil. This is not an 
It has been done for centuries in 
Europe, especially in England, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy and 
Scandinavian countries. I have been on farms in Great Britain where 
the same family has been tenants for more than three hundred years 
—and they prospered, as did the soil, the landlords, and tke hired 
hands-off the tenants. And larger crops are raised on these very 
lands than were raised several generations ago—because they have 
been conserved. And the tenants are bound, by their leases, to keep 
the soil in good condition, which is easily done by proper rotation 
and with animals fed on the farms from crops raised thereon, and 
very little commercial fertilizer need be used. 

One of the greatest needs of the states of the South is for laws 
that would define farm leases, encourage long-time leases, and in 
terms of law set out just what necessary things were to be done by 
both tenants and landlords in compelling this—that landlords cannot 
oust tenants as long as they are complying with the terms of the 
lease, nor tenants cannot give up and move without indemnifying 
landlords in case they object, and also compelling tenants to conserve 
the soil and keep the premises in repair, etc., on terms mutually ob- 
serving the equities as to whose part it is to pay therefor, etc. This 
with requirements in the way of decent houses, etc., would do more 
to do away with the annual moving and shiftlessness of so many 
tenants, would build up schools and social, moral, educational, religious 
and agricultural interests in rural communities, and make better 
returns to all, as well as build up a great citizenship for the state.— 








Lespedeza striata is a plant that 
originally came from Japan and is 
commonly known as Japan clover. 
It has spread all over the South and 
doubtless is plentiful in your section 
along roadsides and in waste places. 
It is a valuable plant for pasture, and 
in rich moist land further South will 
make a hay crop, but seldom grows 
tall enough on uplands in your sec- 
tion to make hay. It dies with frost, 
but reseeds the soil. The time to 
plant Bermuda grass is in April. It 
is a hot weather grass and does best 
when the soil is warming up. 





Growing Bush Lima Beans 


6s] HAVE been unable to make a 

good crop of the bush lima beans 
in my garden. The soil seems to be 
rich, and the vines fali on the ground 
and bloom freely. I cannot cultivate 
them well, as they fall on the ground. 
I have been using Burpee’s Fordhook 
bean.” 

I know no bush Lima better than 
the Fordhook, and in my garden it 
makes bountiful crops and does not 
fall to any extent. It is.probable that 
you have been depending on stable 
manure alone and have gotten nitro- 
gen in excess of the other elements. 
If you use acid phosphate liberally 
and get some tobacco dust to mix 
with it to give you some potash and 
use the mixture in. the furrows. you 
will make beans as well-as vines. 
You are where tobacco stems and 


More About Ground Phosphate 
Rock 
$440 YOU think our soil here has 
any appreciable amount of in- 
soluble or unavailable phosphoric 
acid? Also do you think that any 
part of ground phosphate rock will 
go into an insoluble state if acids are 
not in the soil sufficient to make it 
available?” 

It would be purely guesswork for 
me to attempt to say what your soil 
may contain. The ground phosphate 
rock is already in an insoluble or un- 
available state, and will become more 
available through the action of or- 
ganic acids through the decay of 
vegetation or through the acids 
evolved by the nitrification of ma- 
nure with which it may be mixed. It 
can be used in connection with ma- 
nure or with the turning under of 
green vegetation. 


Sundry Plant Troubles 


SSILEASE give me a remedy for the 
yellow-striped bugs that destroy 
vines like cucumbers and collards, 
and the green worms on cabbage. 
Also how to prevent what is called 
the big root. Last summer almost 
every plant was affected with this.” 
The striped little beetle is called 
a diabrotica. It ‘attacks cucumbers 
and melons as soon as they appear. 
The best way to prevent its damage 
is to keep the plants as soon as the 
bugs appear covered with some dusty 
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material like air-slaked hme, bone 
dust or flour. Or you can kill them 
by spraying with lead arsenate dis- 
solved 1 pound in 30: gallens of water. 
The dusty material will prevent their 
eating the plants. For the cabbage 
worms, spray with the lead arsenate. 
It will not damage the heads as they 
form from the inside bud. We have 
also found that dousing the plants 
every week with the soapsuds from 
the wash will keep them down and 
help the plants. The big root in 
cabbages can be prevented by lim- 
ing, but where all kinds of plants 
have swollen roots it seems evident 
that the nematodes or microscopic 
worms are in the soil, and I know of 
nothing that will stop these except 
keeping the soil clean of all vegeta- 
tion for a year or more and starving 
them out. 


Ground Phosphate Rock Versus 
Acid Phosphate 


WING to many queries I am get- 

ting daily about the use of ground 
phosphate rock, I have taken pains to 
get through a competent authority the 
general result of experiments at 
Southern experiment stations in re- 
gard to the results with ground rock. 


The universal report is that in ex- 
periments running over a number of 
years the ground rock has not proved 
as efficient or as economical a source 
of phosphoric acid as acid phosphate, 
and that a dollar invested in acid 
phosphate has given several times as 
much profit as a dollar invested in 
ground phosphate rock. The univer- 
sal opinion is that acid phosphate is a 
more economical source of phosphoric 
acid than the ground rock. 

One station writes: “We have been 
disappointed that the rock has not 
given more profitable results than it 
has. Ten years ago we were extreme- 
ly hopeful and advised its use under 
conditions in which it is generally ad- 
vised to use it; that is, with manure, 
green crops, and on soils containing 
much vegetable matter, but our. exper- 
iments have not borne out these re- 
commendations. Ground rock has 
some value, and I hope we may find 
how te use it in our farming so that it 
can be used extensively, but until this 
1#found we believe that we should not 
encourage our farmers unduly to use 
ats" 

This is now the universal advice of 
the Southern experiment stations, the 
best sources which Southern farmers 
have for information in regard to fer- 
tilizers, and farmers will be wise to 
heed them. The stations have no axe 
to grind, but are simply employed in 
investigation for the benefit of the 
farmers of the states. Hence it is al- 
ways to the interest of the farmers to 
follow their advice. 

It is reported that the New Jersey 
station has found that sulphur mixed 
with the ground rock will bring it into 
availability. What proportion of sul- 
phur and what is the cost as compared 
with acid phosphate I have not yet 
learned. But farmers can depend on 
the stations in their states to prove 
the fact if it is true and economical. 
In the meantime, it seems that it is 
more profitable and economical to 
spend your dollars for acid phosphate 
rather than get the rock for half the 
price. For myself, I regret the result, 
for I have had hopes that the use of 
the rock would do more for the ex- 
tension of clover growing, since there 
is no danger of robbing the soil of 
lime carbonate as there is through 
the continued use of acid phosphate. I 
get the station bulletins and will keep 
a lookout for any fresh results. 








DIALECT AND DIET 


*"Rastus at the table sat, 


Eating what would make him fat, 
Suddenly his plate he passes,— 
“Please to gimme some dat ’lasses.”’ 
Then his brother,—‘ejicated’’— 

On whose ear such language grated, 
Spoke in terms used in his classes: 
‘*Rastus, you should say ‘MO lasses.’’ 


*Rastus snorted: “Huh! yo’ nigger, 

Ain’ so smart ef yo’ is bigger; 

How I gwine MO’ ’lasses git, 

W’en I ain’ had No ’lasses yit?” 
—Edward O. Sharpe. 
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A Warning to Cotton Farmers 


T THE beginning of this year’s 
work let us be conservative and 
do some thinking for ourselves. The 
greatest danger that confronts us 
as growers of the world’s greatest 
staple is our enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion to make as large or even larger 
cetton crop this year than we made 
last. 
I am no pessimist, but we are all 
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Though a feller may be — along 
in years, if he keeps his thinkin’ appara- 
tus young he aint old after all. 





compelled to realize that there are 
always two sides to every question, 
and we cannot afford to go blindly 
ahead paying enormous credit prices 
for all home necessities, consequently 
plunging deeper into debt every day, 
without stopping to consider both 
sides of this important question. 

If we knew, beyond a doubt, that 
we were going to have a prosperous 
year, large crops and large prices, 
we might be able to run the risk. But 
do we know these things? How do 
we know that overflows, late cold, 
etc., are not going to make our crop 
so late that it will not have time to 
fully mature? Who of us knows but 


Foeds Are 


Increasing 
In Price 
But you can still buy 


Grape-Nuts 


at the same price. 


This staple cereal in 
its air-tight, wax-pro- 
tected package will 
keep indefinitely, yet 
is ready to eat. at a 
moment’s notice. 


Grape-Nuts is full of 
compact nourishment 
with a delightful 
wheat and barley 
flavor. 


The Most Economical of 
Prepared Cereals 


what the ravages of Mr. Boll Weevil 

or July rains will cut the crop to half 

or even to a quarter? None of us is 

able to ascertain these things, there- 

fore can we afford to pay the prevail- | 
ing high prices for our actual neces- , 
sities of home consumption? 

Feedstuffs, meat, groceries, etc., are | 
higher now than they have been in |! 
many years, and the present outlook 
is that they will go even higher be- 
fore the first of another year. There 
is only one solution to this problem. 
We must raise enough for our own ; 
use of everything that it is possible 
for us to raise. Have you ever given 
any consideration or-study to the 
raising of a living at home? Did you 
ever stop to think how many of the 
things you buy at the store that could 
be raised at home, and-how cheaply 
this could be done if you would only 
give it a little time and attention? 
Every farm, no matter bow large or 
how small, can spare enough land to 
raise a good garden, a small truck 
patch and enough hogs to supply the 
meat for the year. 

Let me urge that we all see just 
how small we can make the debt that 
shall confront us when we sell our 
cotton. By raising a living at home 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
! 
H 


we are playing safe. If the year | 


proves to be what we all hope it will 
be our bank account will be all the 
larger, and if by some misfortune we 
do not get the crop or the prices we 
expect, we will not be overshadowed 
by an enormous debt that we cannot 
pay. O. P. McPHERSON, Jr. 
Wardell, Arkansas. 


Standard Widths for Wagon Tires 


S THE result of a long series of 

traction tests on earth and gravel 
roads, the United States Department 
of Agriculture recommends in Circu- 
lar 72, of the Office of the Secretary, 
that the following widths of tire be 
adopted generally by manufacturers 
for wagons of different carrying ca- 
pacities: 
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Made 
25 Years 








WATCHES 







56 Million 
Sold 





bringing out 


Watch. 





Something New 


A Watch that tells time 
in the dark 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., pionsers in 


a good low-priced watch, 


also lead in bringing out a watch that 
will tell time in the dark as well asin the 
daylight.T his is the Ingersoll “Radiolite” 


Its hands and figures are thickly lay- 
ered with a new substance containing 
genuine radium. This substance glows 
brightly in the dark and lasts for ten 
years or more, 

Outdoors at night, or in the bedroom 
on dark winter mornings, the Ingersoll 
“Radiolite” is a great convenience. 

Nearly one-third of the 17000 Inger- 
solls sold each day are “Radiolites.” 
There are five models—-$2.00 to $4.00. 
Like all Ingersolis, they are accurate, 
strong and reliable. You’re safe when 
you buy an Ingersoll. 





Jeweled Glow Dial 


Jeweled Plain Dial 









8-5 Actual 
Size 


ee ° ge $9 

Radiolite,” $2 
Showstimein the dark. 
Hands and figures lay- 
ered with “Radiolite,” 
containing genuins 
radium. 





8-5 actual 
size 





Waterbury 
**Radiolite’’ $4.00 


A man's glow dial 
watch,handsome,with 
jeweledworks. Inplain 
dial, $3.00, 





Reliance, $3.06 
A thin, 7-jewel watch, 
In dust-proof screw 
case, $3.50; in 10-year 
gold-filled case, $6.00, 





8-5 Act:.al 








NEW YORK CITY 
$15 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
87 S. Wabash Avenue 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
860 Fremont Street 














Type of wagon 


1-hOree WABON. .ccccccccccccs 
Light 2-horse wagon.... 
Medium 2-horse wagon.. eve 
Standard 2-horse wagon...... 
Heavy 2-horse wagon......... 








These five types, says the circular, 
should be sufficient to meet all the 
needs of farming operations and gen- 
eral work, except the heaviest truck- 
ing and certain specialized hauling 
which is likely to be confined to city 
pavements. The circular recom- 
mends, therefore, that a name be 
adopted for each of these sizes and 
that the wagens be designated not 
by the size of skein but according to 
their gross load capacity. The gross 
carrying capacity of the wagon 
should be shown, it is said, by stencil 
or plate on the back of the rear axle. 
The size of skein for the five types of 
wagon named vary, says the circular, 
from 2% or 234 inches for a 1-horse 
wagon to 3% inches for the heavy 2- 
horse wagon. 





Suggests Rolling Cotton Seed for 
Planting 


i heen high prices paid for cotton 
seed suggest greater economy in 
the matter of planting. Before the 
days of the planter, cotton seed were 
put down by hand, often with per- 
fectly reckless abandon—sowed or 
strewn in fact; and even at the pres- 
ent time, far more than is necessary 
are used. General revival of the cus- 
tom of rolling the seeu in old damp 
ashes would not only secure germin- 
ation, but would also adapt the seed 
to planting through corn-planter 
plates, spacing the seed as desired, 
minimizing the hoe work, and effect- 
ing an enormous saving of seed for 
the oil mill. E. W. HARRIS, 








Russellville, Ala. 
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They are safe tires, too. 


EDERAL 


DOUBLE 


canenase A I 


The quality proof of a tire is in its service. 
And country driving is the supreme test. 


RES 


Federal Tires are built with an exception- 
ally tough tread, which not only yiclds 
long service but gives greatest traction. 


For in the base are built 
four heavy steel cables of exceptional tensile strength. 
These cables hold the tire securely to 
the rim under all conditions. 

slips off easily when required. 


Made in white Rugged and black 
Traffik tread and sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 


© The Federal 
Rubber Company 


Yet it 


of Hlinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Federal Automo- 
bile Tires, Tubes and_ Sundries; 
Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage 
Tires; Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, 
Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting 
Goods, 


and Mechanical Rab! 








When writing to advertisers 
Farvssr, whieh guarantees the 


reliability of all adveriising 


sav: “Iam writing you es an séavertiser fa The Progressive 


it carstee.” 
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Disc Plowing and Subsoiling 
“Makes the Soil Hold Moisture 


HIS part of the country 
has ample rainfall— 
above an average of 

40 inches a year: but this 

rain can do no good unless 

it is stored up. It may even 

# do harm. The rains may 

wash away valuable soil food. 

But deep plowing and subsoil- 

ing with a McKay Disc Plow 

and Subsoiler makes the soil a 

» giant reservoir. When the earth is 

so broken up to a depth of from 8 

to 16 inches, it makes millions of little 

: air spaces, or reservoirs, in which water 

can collect. Every shower soaks deep down into the bed prepared for 
it, taking with it Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 


The McKay DISC Plow=iSubsofer 


When it becomes hot, the sun will draw 
the stored-up water thru the soil as tho 
it were ‘‘raining up’? from under the 
earth. Crop ‘‘firing’’ is prevented, and 
plant food, too, isadded. For soil mois- 
ture coming up from the subsoil, brings 
with it the Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
that have been washed down. 


Farmers who are now using the McKay 
recommend its use for deep plowing 
at any time of the year—Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn or Winter—whenever the 
soil is dry enough. 

The McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler 
plows the landand subsoils it at the same 
time. The plow runs in a straight line 
with the direction of the horses or tractor pulling. 
This makes it pull at least 10% to 20% easier than 
the ordinary disc plow handling the same amount of 


— Pots 


soil. The subsoil feet can be removed, leaving a pere 
fect disc plow of economical draft. 

The McKay goes from 8 to 16 inches {nto the soil. It 
gives roots a chance to go out in all directions, and get 
plant food, 

An automatic hitch releases the plow from tractor when 
a stump or rock is hit. Write today for catalog Please 
state whether you are interested in an engine plow or 
mule plow. 


TOWERS & SULLIVAN MFG. CO. 
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Use Express Service 


With SOUTHERN EXPRESS service the markets of the city 

are at your door. A night's trip puts country produce in city 

pantry. Grow plenty of fruits and vegetables, raise lots of poultry, 

gather up the eggs, pack them securely, and fill promptly the orders 
you will get if you list your name in our Market Bulletin. 
Shippers and producers meet dealers and consumers through 
this medium. 


Low Rates on “cod Products 


Ul THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 
**Serve the Public’’ 
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TENNESSEE STAVE SILO 


This silo comes to you at a big saving. Being South, we save 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; also save freight on 
the silo shippedto you. This saving we pass on to you. 


Tennessee Stave Silo keeps silage perfectly; doors are built 
air-tight like refrigerator doors; on hinges and always in 
place. Steel fasteners form big easy-climbing ladder: Silos 
built of long-leaf yellow pine in two grades—either select 
silo stock or guaranteed 95 per cent. heart. Easy terms. 
Remember our location meansa saving toyou. Write today. 


KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
206 Randolph St., Knoxville, Tenn. 





































The best way to get every farmer in your . Get the Admiral Horse Press, 
neighborhood working together along all pro- NOW. m A_ hustling money-maker, 
Sressive lines is to get every one of them at oe ig capacity at lowest 
reading the livest'and most progressive farm | QQM@UMOET ELE srer- ais, foot feeding. 
paper you know. We don't . The Progres- 3 f i 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one mi {¢. Money Fast a ps rit 
But please help the best one vou know. Ae B Ox apsas nity, Mo, 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


11l.—Description and Life History of the Weevil 


By B. L. MOSS 


{This is the third of a series of articles on the Boll Weevil Problem. 
“Natural Factors Affecting the Degree of Weevil Damage,” will appear next week.] 


The fourth, 














to speak, should have an accurate 

knowledge of the habits and char- 
acteristics of the boll weevil, since 
such a knowledge is essential in or- 
der thoroughly to understand the 
lines of resistance to the weevil’s 
ravages and their methods of applica- 
tion. 


I: IS well that even the layman, so 


General Appearance.—In the illus- 
tration below are presented several 











Showing Weevil, Natural Size 


views, natural size, of the boll weevil. 
From these it will be seen that the in- 
sect is about one-fourth inch in length 
and perhaps one-eighth of an inch 
in width. The general shape is some- 
what elephant-like, with a _ long, 
curved snout or proboscis, at the end 
of which are found the feeding or 
mouth-parts of the weevil. The color 
varies considerably, depending upen 
the age of the weevil and length of 
time of exposure to the air. Imme- 
diately after emerging from a square 


or boll, the color is light brown. 
Upon exposure to light and atmos- 


pheric conditions the color changes 
in a few days to a blackish gray— 
something of a pepper-ard-s7it ap- 
pearance. 

Males and Females.—To the eye 





Showing Egg Puncture of Boll Weevil and Flaring of 
a Square 
there is no perceptible difference be- 
tween males and females, their size 
and general external appearance be- 
ing quite similar. Some have inferred 
that the larger weevils were males 
and the smaller females, or vice 
versa, but these assumptions are in- 
correct, since size is dependent upon 
the size of the square or boll in which 
the egg is laid and thus upon the 
food supply of the young, rather than 


upon sex. 





Identifying the Weevil.—Entomolo- 
gists have found it practically impos- 
\ sible to describe 
the boll weevil so 
that the average 
cotton grower, un- 
aided by a glass, 
can identify it with 
any degree of cer- 
tainty. It is one of 
about 200 different 
species of weevils, 
Cotton Square Showing, many of them 
Position closely resembling 
the boll weevil. The surest way the 
author has found for the average 
man to make a positive identification 
is to place a few fallen and suspected 
squares in an envelope, jar or bottle, 
keep them there for two or three 
weeks, and then examine the con- 
If a weevil of any kind is de- 
veloped it is certain to be the boll 
weevil, since, so far as is known, no 
other species of weevil reproduces 
in cotton squares or bolls. 





tents. 


Hibernation.—Before taking up the 


life history of the boll weevil it is ap- 
propriate that we give some attention 
to its hibernation, or manner of pass- 
ing through the cold winter months. 
It will be remembered that the in- 
sect is of tropical origin and in its 
native habitat was accustomed to 
mild and equabie temperatures the 





Weevil, Back and Side View. About 
Five Times Natural Size 

year round. In the lowlands of Mex- 
ico and Central America, where we 
are led by inferences to believe the 
weevil originated and acquired the 
habit of subsisting on cotton alone, 
cotton is a perennial plant and the 
weevil, throughout the entire year, is 
busily engaged in feeding and repro- 
duction. As the higher latitudes and 
altitudes were reached in the migra- 
tory movement of the pest, it is ob- 
vious that quite dissimilar climatic 
conditions were encountered and that 
radical changes in 
the habits of the 
weevil were neces- 
sary to its exist- 
ence. 

Coming from a 
warm to a com- 
paratively cold cli- 
mate, the weevil 
has exhibitedare- 
markable 
bility to a chang- 
ed and hostile environment. It has 
survived zero temperatures and has 
frequently lived for eight months or 
more without food, and it seems 
probable that it will be able to habit- 
uate itself to practically all climatic 
conditions existing in the cotton 
growing states. 

In the fall, as soon as the first 
frost kills the green squares and 
holls, the adult weevils begin imme- 
liately to seek winter quarters. These 
may be found within or beyond the 
limits of the cotton field, since the 
weevilis seeking the best shelter and 
protection against the winter cold. 
Stored cotton seed, barns, hay stacks, 
hedges and fence rows, thickets, sap- 
wood on dead stumps,—all these af- 
ford protection 
freezing temperatures, 
and it is in such situations 
that the adult weevils 
pass the winter. The 
length of the hibernation 
period is determined by 
Pupa of Roll the time elapsing from 
Weevil, About the first killing frost in 
Natural Sve autumn until the young 
cotton begins to show above ground 
in the spring. This period varies in 
different seasons, depending upon the 
earliness or lateness of the first kill- 
ing frost in autumn; and in different 
latitudes, since the winters length- 
en perceptibly as we move north- 
ward in the Cotton Belt. 

It must not be assumed that all 
weevils going into hibernation in 
autumn emerge to attack the young 
cotton the following spring. Many 
factors affect the percentage surviv- 
ing, and the presence or absence of 
these factors may cause a total sur- 
vival ranging from a fraction of one 
per cent to possibly as high as 40 per 
cent of all weevils entering hiber- 
nation. 

The winter survival of the weevil 
is intimately connected with the prob- 
lem of weevil control, and this sub- 





adapta- Larva of Weevil. About 
Five Times Natural Size 


against 
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ject will be more fully discussed in 
subsequent articles. 

Life History —The Egg.—On emerg- 
ing in the spring the over-wintered 
weevil immediately seeks a food sup- 
ply. The tender leaves and terminal 
buds of the young cotton are first 
attacked, pending the growth of the 
young squares.’ As soon as these ap- 
pear they are attacked by both the 
male and female weevils, the former 
inserting its snout or proboscis into 
the square, producing what = are 
known as feeding punctures; and the 
latter both feeding and depositing 
eggs. Egg punctures differ from 
feeding punctures in two important 
respects, namely, that while the feed- 
ing pincture may be in any part of 
the square, the egg puncture is 
nearly always about half way be- 


tween the base and tip of the square | 
and in that the feeding puncture is | 


always left unsealed, a minute open- 
ing no larger than a needle prick, 
whiie the female weevil seals the egg 
puncture with a bit of yellowish wax 
in order that th® egg may be pro- 
tected from the drying influence of 
the air and from excessive moisture. 
This waxy forms a small, 
wart-like protuberance about the 
size of a pin head about half way up 
the square from its base. It is char- 
acteristic of the egg punctures of the 
female weevil, and is an almost cer- 
tain.means of identifying boll weevil 
injury. Squares in all stages and 
even bolls three-fourths grown may 
be punctured and eggs deposited in 
them by the female weevil, but dur- 
ing the early part of the season the 
squares only are uSually attacked. 

The Larva.—The length of time re- 
quired for the egg to hatch varies 
greatly, depending upon weather 
conditions. According to Hunter, of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the extremes are from 
one to seventeen days, while the av- 
erage is about three and one-half 
days. Cool, dry weather retards the 
development of the embryo; while 
hot, moist atmospheric conditions 
are highly favorable to its early de- 
velopment. The egg hatches into the 
larva, a small curved grub that 
subsists upon the inner portion 
of the square and gradually eats out 
its inside until only the hollow shell 
remains. The deposition of the egg 
and the development of the larva 
within the square cause it to turn 
yellow, and usually to flare open and 
fall to the ground. The larva stage is 
the active feeding period of the im- 
mature weevil and during this time 
its full size is attained, subsequent 
changes being changes in form and 
appearance only. 

The Pupa.—Tlie same conditions of 
humidity and temperature that affect 
the development of the embryo in 
the egg exert a like influence in re- 
tarding or accelerating the develop- 
ment of the larva. On an average 
this stage is from a week to ten days 
in length, and at.the end of this pe- 
riod the larva, after having gone 
through several molts, develops into 
the pupa, or third stage in the 
life history of the weevil. No feed- 
ing is done during the pupa stage, 
this being a period of molting and de- 
velopment into the mature and fully 
developed weevil. The duration of the 
pupa stage is affected by the same 
climatic factors that influence the 
two earlier stages, and averages per- 
haps five or six days. At the end of 
this period the fully grown weevil 
gnaws through the outer husk Of 
the square and emerges into the 
fourth and finak stage of its life his- 
tory. 


substance 





Soon after emerging from the 
square the weevil begins feeding, 


usually upon the young, tender 
squares. In a few days the reproduc- 
tive instinct manifests itself, the fe- 
male weevil begins to puncture and 
deposit her eggs in the cotton 
squares, and thus the cycle of repro- 
duction is begun again. 

Duration of Life Cycle.—The period 


elapsing from the deposition of the 
egg until the emergence of the adult 
may vary greetly, since the length 
of each stage in the development of 
the immature weevil is materially in- 
fluenced by temperature and humid- 
ity. During hot, moist periods in 
Juiy and August the adult may de- 
velop from the egg in 14 days; while 
during the cool, dry autumn months 
as long as seven weeks may be re- 
quired. Doubtless these factors ex- 
ert great influence in the natural con- 
trol of the weevil and explain to a 
large degree the slight damage in 
some sections, compared to the al- 
most total destruction of the crop in 
others. ' 

Prolificacy of the Weevil.—Much 
has been written about the prolificacy 





of the weevil and its immense de- 
structive possibilities; but it must be 
obvious from the faets above stated 
tiiat so many natural factors enter 
into the situation that little can be 
said on this point with positiveness. 
In other words, because of widely 
dissimilar climatic conditions, what 
the weevil may do in the dry, cold 
regions of northwest Texas will, in 
all likelihood, be quite different from 
what we may expect in the hot, hu- 
mid sections of south Louisiana. En- 
tomological investigations have 
shown that each female will lay an 
average of 139 eggs. Assuming that 
100 of these develop into adult wee- 
vils, half of which are females, and 
that these and their offspring are 
equally prolific, we have, at the end 
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of the fourth generation, a grand to- 
tal of 12,500,000 weevils as the prog- 
eny from a single pair early in the 
season. As a matter of fact such an 
immense multiplication seldom if 
ever actually occurs, since such a 
vast horde of weevils preclude the 
possibility of profitable cotton pro- 
duction anywhere in the infested 
territory. It may be safely assumed 
that the development of the succes- 
sive generations never takes piace 
under perfectly favorable conditions. 
A large number of influences inim- 
ical to the weevil are constantly in 
operation, and any attempt to esti- 
mate its reproductive powers must 
be largely guess-work. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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John W. Bate believes that 
efficiency requires two sizes in 
Mitchells. 


A seven-passenger car, to be 
roomy, must measure127 inches 
from hub to hub. And 48 horse- 
power is the proper power. 


But a 5-passenger car will be 
just as roomy with a 120-inch 
wheelbase. And a 40-horsepower 
motor gives it power enough. 


So, to meet both conditions, 
we this year build a Mitchell and 
a Mitchell Junior. You don’t 
need to pay for room or power 
not wanted. 


Every Penny Counts 


The Mitchell advantages lie 
in making every penny count. 
John W. Bate, the great effi- 
ciency expert, has spent years 
here to attain that. 


He designed this whole 45- 
acre plant to build Mitchell cars 
economically. He equipped it 
with thousands of special ma- 
chines. Every part is built here 
at the lowest factory cost. On 
this year’s output his methods 
will save us at least $4,000,000. 





There is no other factory like 
this building high-grade cars. 


Hundreds of Extras 


You see the result in hun- 
dreds of extras—all paid for by 
factory savings. 

There are 31 features—like a 
powertire pump—which are prac- 
tically unique to the Mitchell. 

We have doubled our margins 
of safety. This year every vital 
part has 100 per cent over- 
strength. 


Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. Many parts are 
oversize. Many are built ofcostly 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

In luxury and beauty the Mit- 
chell excels any other car in its 





TWO SIZES 
Mitchell Fa irtich wae x 
high-speed, economical, 48-horsepower motor. 


Disappearing extra seats and 31 extra features 
included. 


Price $1460, f. oc. b. Racine 
Mitchell Junior; 5-passenger 


1x on similar 

lines, with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horse- 

“ted aoa %-inch smaller bore than larger 
itchell. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also ail styles of enclosed and convertible 
ies. Also demountable tops. 
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7-Passenger— 48 Horsepower 
127-inch oo 
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Now an $1150 ; Six 


Much Like the Larger Mitchell 


class. The finish coats are 
fixed by heat, to give a deep, 
enduring lustre. A rare-grade 
leather is employed. This year 
we have added 24 per cent to the 
cost of these items alone. 


See What Men Miss 


See what men miss who buy 
cars without these extra features. 
See the 31 attractions, most of 
which are found in Mitchells 
only. See what luxurious bodies 
we can give you at these prices, 
because of our own body plant. 

Then consider the value of 
this double-strength. It means 
a lifetime car. 

See what it means in the Bate 
cantilever springs. In two years 
of use, on thousands of cars, not 
one of these springs has broken. 

Those are the reasons why 
men are choosing Mitchells in 
such an ever-increasing way. 
This year our output is increased 
2% times over. Men don’t want 
to miss these extras. 

If you don’t know the nearest 
Mitchell dealer, ask us for his 
name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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BETTER PRICES 
BROADER MARKETS 


Part Played in Problem by Trans- | 


portation— National a 
ment for a National 
Enterprise 


N every pact of the country the 

farmers are turning their att 
tion to questions relating 
handling of their pr 
they leave the faring Transport 
tion is a part of this Lees in. ‘The 
cost of reaching their markets and 
the ability to r¢ each Hiern promptly 
at the right time are important 
factors in determining the returns 
from their crops. 

Low Freight Rates 

Fortunately the American 
has at his command the lowest freight 
rates in the world. It costs no more 
to move a load of wheat 500 miles by 
rail than it does to haul it five 
from farm to station by team. 


be] 
MaUeL 


el almost twice as far for the 
charge on American railroads as on 
the government-owned roads of other 
lands. 

The cheapness of transportation is 
not the whole issue. To meet the 
needs of the farmer transportation 
facilities must be ample. There must 
be plenty of tracks and cars and loco- 
motives and sufficient terminals. 

Billion a Year Needed 

The railroads are anxious to pro- 
vide means to take care of all the 
business they can obtain. But a vast 
outlay of money is required. A bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars a year for 
the next ten years or more must go 
into railroads to provide the neces- 
sary transportation facilities. 

During the past few years it has be- 
come more and more difficult to ob- 
tain even in part, the money required 
for this purpose. This has been due 
partly to the poor promise of a satis- 
factory return on the investment; 
partly to the uncertainty created by 
numerous and conflicting regulations. 


Regulate for All the People 

Nobody seriously proposes that the 
public regulation of railroads shall be 
weakened. Certainly the 
themselves do not. But it is a rea- 
sonable proposal that the regulation 
of this great national business should 
be handled by national agencies, 6n 
national lines, in the interest of all 
the people, and not by local agencies 
to serve local or sectional ends. 

Regulation at cross purposes by 49 
masters—48 states aind the federal 
government—now imposes upon the 
railroads an annual burden of many 
millions of dollars of yasteful ex- 
pense, from which the public derives 
no benefit. It is of primary import- 


ance to the farmer to cut down this | 


waste in order that his products may 
be moved to market at the least ex- 
pense and with the greatest possible 
expedition. 

The farmer’s interest demands free 
trade among the states. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES’ 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE | 


W y ° | 
New York City | enter. 


61 Broadway 
FRANK TRUMBULL, 
FRANCIS H. 
ALFRED P. 
B. F. BUSI 
Receiver Mo. Ps Ry. 
A. J. EARLING > o 
Pres. C. M.&.St. P. Ry. Pres 
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Ch.N.Y.N.H.& H.R.R. Pres. Penn. R. RB. 
W. J. HARATTAN A HW. SMITH 
Pre.Seab’d Air Line By. ?res.N. Y.Central Lines 
WALKE - D. HINES FRANK TRUM!SULL 
Ch.A.T.& Santa Fe Ry. Ch. C. & O. Ry. 
HALE edhe N F. D. UNDERWOOD 
Pres. C. B. & Q. R. BR. Pre Erie R. R 
Bb. F. LOREE H. WALTERS 
Pres. D. & E. Co Ch. AtlnticC’stLineR.R. 
DANIEL WILLARD 
Pres. B. & O. R. R. 


Chairman. 
SISSON, Ass 
THOM, 
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Cour 


MARKHAM 
Hil. Cent. R. RB. 
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| Water, 
| oxygen it contains, are very important 
miles | 


A ton | 
of farm produce of any kind can trav- | 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


| 
IX.—Plant Foods: From the Air and From the Soil | 

| 

| 


By TAiT BUTLER 








E term “plant food” means any 
element or substance 
required and used by 
life and growth. 

incorrect to restrict 

ant foods” to nitrogen 


which is 
plants in 


the term 
phosphorus 
irequently done 


ssion of commercial fertil- 


potassium, as is 
the discu 
t} 1 


1eTr ‘ 1, mia 
izers. ihese Fe Wiecreiy tie jiant 


- i 
foods which generally pres- 
in the soil in too small quantities. 
For instance, carbon makes up nearly 
-half, about 45 per cent, of the dry 
matter o ants and unless plants can 
get it in - right form, their growth 
is im] Carbon, then, is a most 
important plant food, although if oth- 
er conditions be right the plant can 
and does get all the carbon it needs 


are most 


onc 


yOSS1 


| from the air. 


Again, somewhere between 65 and 
95 per cent of growing plants is water. 
then, and the hydrogen and 
plant foods. In fact, in the article on 
“Water: Its Relation to Large Crop 
Yicids,” we could not have failed to 
realize that of all plant foods, water 
the most important, if it 
were right to say that any one neces- 
sary substance is more important 
than any other necessary substance. 


Elements Necessary to Plant Growth 


HE following are the plant foods, 

or those elements necessary to 
plant life and growth, and all being 
necessary, the only thing which can 
be said to make one more important 
than another is its scarcity or the 
larger quantity used. 

From the Air: Carbon.—If 70 per 
cent of a plant be water and 45 per 
cent of the balance or dry matter be 
carbon, then 13.5 per cent of that plant 
is carbon. 

Whenever any organic matter—any- 
thing that has had life—is burned, or 
decays, which means a slow operation 
of the same process, oxygen and car- 
bon unite to form a gas called carbon 
dioxide. A _ little over one-quarter 
(27.27 per cent) of this gas is carbon 
and nearly three-quarters (72.73 per 
cent) is oxygen. 

Animals throw off some of this gas 
with every breath (formed from the 
burning of their tissues) and plants 
take it in through small openings in 
their leaves. In other words, animals 


| hold in their bodies oxygen and throw 


off carbon in carbon dioxide; while 
plants take in carbon dioxide, hold 
the carbon and give back to the air 


|}a large part of the oxygen it con- 


tained. 

From the Soil: Oxygen forms about 
23 per cent of the air, eight-ninths of 
water, over one-third of all animal 
and vegetable substances and about 
one-half of all known matter. That 
used by plants comes very largely 
from water taken up by the roots 
from the soil. Water is composed of 
two parts by weight of hydrogen and 
16 parts of oxygen. 

Hydrogen forms about 6 or 7 per 
cent of the dry matter of plants. Since 
from 65 to 95 per cent of plants is wa- 
ter, and oxygen forms one-third of 
plants and 6 to 7 per cent of the dry 
matter of which 
comes is apparent how 
source of plant food is 


plants is 
from water, it 
important a 


hydrogen, 


Other plant foods, which are taken 
from the soil, but are generally pres- 
mag- 
sodium, sulphur, manganese, 
chlorine, silicon and aluminium. 

Plant foods which are taken up by 
the roots of plants but which are gen- 
erally not present in sufficient quan- 
tities for the needs of crops, are nitro- 
gen and phosphorus. 

Plant foods which are sometimes 
not present in sufficient quantities for 
the use of crops are calcium, occasion- 
ally, and potassium, more frequently. 


nesium, 


Now, it is apparent that those plant 


foods taken from tle air are largely 


beyond our control and as they are in 


abundance we dismiss them. 
from water, while 
within control are 
importance, and entirely 
depe ndent on the supply of water. The 


supply of 


may 


aken 
nate $ 


Those 
of the 


of serious 


our 


source of plant food, because 
stitutes nearly three-fourths of all 
growing plants and supplies most of 
the hydrogen and a part _of the oxy- 
gen of plants. But it is also important 
because it is the means by which all 
plant foods, except carbon, are carried 
into and through the plants. 

Now, if nitrogen and phosphorus are 
taken from the soil by plants and are 
already generally not present in the 
soil in sufficient quantities, it should 
be plain to any one that when crops 
are grown and removed the supplies in 
the soil must be still further reduced. 

Also if potassium and calcium are 
sometimes already deficient in the soil 
and plants take these plant foods from 
the soil, then when the crops are 
grown and removed the soil must be 
still farther reduced in its supplies of 
potassium and calcium. 

Why these facts have not been re- 
cognized by the practical farmer and 
his operations directed accordingly is 
one of the mysteries of agriculture. 
If we could once realize this reduction 
of plant foods in the soil, as we can 
the reduction of animal foods in the 
barn or granary, a sure foundation 
for the building up, or at least the 
maintenance of soil fertility would be 
laid. 

Potassium is generally present in 
quite large quantities in the soil, i 
not lost by leaching to any large ex- 
tent and is only carried off the farm 
in large quantities in the straws, sto- 
vers and hays, among farm products. 
As these are not so generally sold 
from the farm the problem of supply- 
ing potassium is not so serious a one, 
except on those soils which do not 
contain sufficient quantities, generally 
the sandy and peaty soils. The great- 
est problem as regards potassium is 
to¢make the supply already in the soil 
available. This problem will be dis- 
cussed in later articles, but the point 
to be remembered is, that where the 
supply is deficient, it must be added to 
in some commercial or artificial fer- 
tilizer. That is, it must be purchased 
in some form. 


Calcium, Phosphorus and Nitrogen 


Often Deficient 


ALCIUM is not generally deficient 

in quantities sufficient for the needs 
of crops,asa plant food. But since its 
presence in a certain form—calcium 
carbonate—is necessary for other im- 
portant purposes, and since in this 
form it is leached from the soil, it is 
apparent that when the supply of cal- 
cium in the carbonate form is deficient 
in a soil, must also be supplied in 
artificial or commercial form, prefer- 
ably in ground limestone. 

Phosphorus is generally already de- 
ficient in the soil—so far as we know, 
in practically all soils of the Cotton 
Belt except stiff, black lime lands. It 


is taken from the soil by plants and | 


must, therefore, 
mercial form, that is, 
should be apparent to any 
phosphorus is already deficient in our 
soil for the needs of the crops and 
every crop takes away some of the 
small supply now present, it is neces- 
sary to replace that taken out and to 
add to the small supplies now there. 
There is absolutely no way to do this, 
except to buy it in some form. No 
system of farming or cropping will 
add to the supply now in the soil, but 


be supplied in com- 


anything sold from the farm will still | 


further reduce that supply. 
We have said that nitrogen was 


not | 


water is the most important 
it con- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Treat All Seeds 


—take no chances. Anyone can 
apply Formaldehyde. It is en- 
dorsed by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture as the standard treat- 
ment for seed grain smuts, potato 


scab and black-leg 


FORMALDEHYDE 


‘Ghe Farmers Friend 


ee 


To insure a full yield you must 
destroy all forms of smuts, rust 
and fungus growth. Our Formal- 
dehyde sold by your dealer for 
35 cents treats 40 bushels of seed. 
New hand book just issued — free. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street New York 























66 is the title of 
Pumps for our very lat- 


Every Service” ¢st.,Pook 0" 


farm pumps. 
Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses —one for 
every purpose and for every 
kind of power. Send for 
it. And ask omr Service Dept. 
—free—to help you select the 
pump for your needs from 
the 300 styles and sizes of 


Gourns PUMPS 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Guaranteed. Backed 
by 69 years’ pump- 
making experience. 
Write today to De- 
partment 12, 
The Goulds Mfg. Co, 
Main Office & Wks, 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: 
baad ork 
Phitadeishta 


cago 
Pittsburgh 
fouston 








Get my big book and sample of Brown Fence 
Compare our prices and quality with ot hers. We 


Fence 
x W ite today for bis 
money saving catalog aad a, 2m ple to test—free. 
HE BRON NFEN E& 


E Co. 2 
DEPT, rar EVELAND, OHIO 5 4 











purchased. It | 
one, if | 


uf rae: 


LL 
NG, PIG- TIGH 
ah. ony Open Hearth ~ 
heavily galvanized—a str 
durable, long-lasting, rust 
# Sisting fence. Sold direct to 
Farmer at wire mill price 
Here'sa few of our big vali 
26-inch Hog Fence - 16c a roc 
47-inch Farm Fence- 24%c aro:’ 
48-inch Poultry Fence - 29%c¢ arcu 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed W': 
and Metal Fence Posts. Our Catalog shows } ; 
styles and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence * 
at money-saving prices. Write to«lay. It’s free. 4 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box84 Muncle, Ins 4 
am 


1° Th Factory 4 
Direct: 


hint Sets 








Steel Wheeis 


will make yourold farm wagon 
3 as good as new. Save —— ae 
sy never need r 


J Write for our big free Bare tell: 
¥ ing ail about them and how they FREE 


Day. Empire Mtg. (oe Box773 Quincy, tlle 








£n0 IT. FOG Hand & Power, | 
nest Knowa 

= Hayes. SPRAYERS - 
= 2 Fruit-Fog insures big profits. oo 
it make 60 styles of Sprayers; from 
small Hand to largest Power- 
Spraying Guide and big catalog 

FREE. Send postal. 
HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. L, Galva, ib 
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taken from the soil and this is true, ! 
as regards all plants except the le- 
gumes; and it is true of these, that | 


they take their nitrogen in through | 


their roots and a part of it direct 
from the soil. But the source of the 
nitrogen in the soil is from the air. 
A small amount, 3 to 8 pounds per 
acre per year, is carried down out of 
the air by the rain and the rest is 


taken from the air by small plants, | 


bacteria, living on the roots of this 


one class of plants—legumes. The ni- | 


trogen in the soil, while it is taken up 
by plants through their roots, is large- 
ly present in the soil through the de- 
cay of the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals. 

Nitrogen, in certain forms, is solu- 
ble in the water of the soil, and as the 
plants can only use it when dissolved 
in the soil water, it is evident that it 
is leached from the soil in drainage 
water. 

Since nitrogen is already very gen- 
erally deficient in our soils, is leached 
out by the drainage waters and is 





taken up by the roots of crops, it ! 


ought to be apparent to any one that 
if we do not grow legumes, which can 


get a part of their supply of nitrogen | 


from the air, we must buy it or supply 
it in commercial form. 

The purpose of this article is simply 
to try and show that it is a simple case 


of supply and demand, as to plant | 


foods. 
is ample to meet the demands as to all 
plant foods, except water, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and calcium 
and that the supplies of these are oft- 
en less than the demand. If these be 
facts, why should any farmer fail to 
increase his supplies of nitrogen by 
growing legumes, which will gather it 
from the inexhaustible supplies of the 


We have found that the supply | 


air, and why should any one think it | 


good business to fail to replace the 
supplies of phosphorus and lime 
which farming operations exhaust, 
by their purchase in commercial 
form. If we could once clearly 
realize that nitrogen, phosphorus and 
lime are already quite generally pres- 
ent in too small quantities to meet 
the demands, and that when a pound 
of any product is removed, these sup- 
plies are still further reduced, we 
would have then learned the A, B, C, 
of soil building. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


en conditions in the cotton market 
have improved during the past week, 
There has more demand for spots, 
with less offering. It seems that the floate- 
ing or hedged cotton has been now pretty 
well cleaned up, and buyers must henceforth 
look to the unhedged cotton for further sup- 
plies. This situation has been reflected in a 
decidedly for the 
tions in the contract markets. 
tracts are higher 
evidences the increasing 
There will of course be 
in the later 


been 


stronger tone near posi- 
March con- 
July, 


scarcity 


than May or which 
of spots. 
less cotton available 


months than now, so that there 





fs no reason at all why the more distant 
months should be any cheaper. The world | 
is using 1,250,000 bales a month, so that 
there will be 5,000,000 bales less in July 
than in March. If the supply is the least 
bit circumscribed now, what must be ex- 


pected by the time July arrives? 

The policy of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare adopted by is interpreted by 
the critics to mean that the case is a des- 
perate one for the and that they 
have staked all on this life or death play. 


Germany 


Teutons, 


It is not believed that the ruthless system 
will meet with the success which the Ger- 
Mans anticipated; so far it is certainly not 
doing so. It is thought the ultimate result 
will be to hasten the end of the war, as 
Germany is forced to realize the limited 
power of the weapon of last resort. Return 
of peace would bring an enormous acces- 
sion to the demand. There is hardly enough 


to Jast through on a war footing; with 


peace, there would be a 


2,000,000 bales. 


deficiency of per- 


haps fully 








Conditions have not been very propitious 
*o far for the start of the new crop. It has 
been too wet in the central and eastern sec 
tions, and too dry in the west. Meantime? 
the exhorbitant prices we have to pay spec 
ulators for all foodstuffs offers an _ irresisti- 
bie argument why we sheuld muke ourselves | 
nore independent in this particular, and 
next year be able to keep our cotton money 
at Ci Ww. T. WILLIAMS. 
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High and Level Lift. 

Two, three and 
four bottoms. 

High and level lift 
means level plows out 
of the ground, no 
cutting of ridges 
when crossing or 
pesmi on plowed 
ground. 

Steady running 
furrow wheel—does 
not drag or bind 
against furrow wall. 

Stiff hitch—plow 
can be backed. 

ohn Deere bot- 
toms, the standard 
or over 78 years. 
There is a John Deere 
bottom for every kind 
of soil. 

Equipped with 
John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares— 
great labor and time 
savers. 



























Plows for 
Light 

Tractors 
So far as 


quality of JohnDeere 
Plows for 
Tractors is concerned 
they are built for the farmer who 
realizes that it is business judg- 
ment to buy a high-grade tractor 
plow. Don’t forget that a tractor 
plow is not aneveryday purchase. 
John Deere Plows for Light 
Tractors are noted for their high- 
grade work in the field—the real 
test of tractor plow value. 
Before you make your pur- 
chase, be sure to see John Deere 
Plows for Light Tractors. Acare- 
ful purchase means d 
permanent saving. 


Light 
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156 page 
reference 
book—telWs all about a com- 
plete lme of farm implements 
and how to adjust and use 
many ef them. A practical 
encyclopedia of farm imple- 
ments. Worth dollars. 
Describes and illustrates 
Plows fer Tractors; Walking 
and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; 
Cultivators; Spring Tooth and 


li ROOK FREE 
hI 


Wagons; 





Loaders; Stackers; 
Mowers and Side 







Manure Spreaders; 
Inside Cup and Portable Grain 
Elevators; Corn Shellers; 


Hay 


Rakes; 
Delive: 


Rakes; Hay Presses; Kaf 


Headers; Grain Drills; 


ers; Grain and Corn Binders. 


This book will be sent free to 
everyone stating what imple- 
ments he is interested in and 





John Deere 


Spike Teeth Harrows; Disc 
arrows; Alfalfa and Beet 
Tools; Farm and Mountain 


asking for Package No. X 2. 









The John 


Deere 
General Purpese Plow 
is especially adapted 
for farmers who ro- 
tate their creps or 

actice diversified 


armiag an ave 

tame sod as well as 
stubble er old ground 
to plew. 

Moldboard has a 
long, slow turn which 
ange tne the soil to 

est advantage. 

In sod, it does not 
break up the furrow 
slice but laps the fur- 
row sufficiently to 
bury green vegetation 
in loose soil, prevent- 
ine further growt 
andhastening decay. 

John Deere Plows 
are made in styles to 
meet all conditions, 
no matter what they 
are. 

Look for the name 
"John Deere’ when 
you buy. 


Compary. 


the world. 








John Deere Plows 

For 
years the John Deere 
Organization has spec- 
ialized in making high- 
grade plows. 
Deere Plows are noted 
the world over for their high 
quality material, workmanship 
and their ability to do the best 
kind of work. 

The policy of turning out the 
best has paid the John Deere 
The John Deere fac- 
tory males more steel plows 
than any other organization in 


— 


seventy-nine 


John 


The name “John Deere” ona 
plow is an assurance of highest 
quality material and satisfactory 
service. It means real plow value. 
























Syracuse Plows have an en- 
viable field reccrd among farm- 
ers in chilled or combination Z 
plow territory. 


preciated by the man who buys § 
a Syracuse Plow. Extras or- 
dered will be duplicates of the 
original parts. Bolt holes will be 
in the right place. Every part 
will fit. In fact all necessary 
parts that go into a Syracuse 
Plow could be ordered as repairs 
and when received built into a 
complete plow. Extra parts are 

exact duplicates—no 
Phe trouble results. 


~— ann OF Cuumsre 
ae Poe eee 












John Deere Syracuse Plows 


Here is a feature that is ap- fm 


The John Deere 
Two-Way Plow works 
equally well on hill- 
side and level land. 

A slight foot pres- 
sureswingsframeand 
accurately locates 
plow bottom. 

Automatic shifting 
hitch—clevis cannot 
fail to move to posi- 
tion. 

Automatic horse 
lift. Operator’s foot 
engages latch — pull 
of team raises the bot- 
tom. Hand lever also 
provided. 

Wide tread — pre- 
vents tipping on hill- 
sides. 

Steelframe—strong. 

ade expressly for 
Eastern conditions. 
Can be equipped with 
all styles of bottoms. 











JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, IL. 
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The John Deere-D 

System Rake 
Here is what you do with the 
Dain System Rake: 

Follow the mower closely, rake 
while leaves are still active and 
‘place hay upon clean stubble. 

Make straight windrows, and 
no dumping of rake is required. 
There is no bunching of hay in 
turning corners. 

Put the hay in medium size 
windrows, with the 


ain 





bulk of the leaves in- 
side and the majority 
of stems outside. 

The windrows will 
be loose in the center 
for the free circulation 
of air. The hay retains 
its color and nutrition. 





















[The John Deere- 
Dain System is the 
rake employed with 
the Dain System of 
Air-Curing Hay. 

Reel raised or low- 
ered, rake thrown in 
or out of gear and 
angle of teeth chang- 
ed by means of con- 
venient levers. 

Ample éapacity. 
The inclined frame 
grows higher where 
the windrow becomes 
larger—an exclusive 
Dain feature. 




























John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with 
the Beater on 
the Axle 

Mounting‘: 
the beater on ‘| 
the axle simpli- 
fied the con- 83% 
struction, elimi- % 
mated troublesome parts 
made possible a successful low- 
down spreader with big. drive 
wheels. There are noshaftstoget 
out of line, no chains to cause 
trouble, and no clutches to 
adjust. The only spreader with 
beater and beater drive mount- 
ed on axle. 










and 


















Low down, with bi 
drive wheels out o 
the way. Easy to load. 
evolving rake, 
driven by manure 
moving toward the 
ater—no bunching 
of manure. Ball bear- 
ing eccentric apron- 
drive—a new and ex- 
clusive driving device. 
Makes uniform 
spreading certain. 
Wide spread 
attachment 
for spread- 
ing seven 
feet wide can 
be furnished 
for the John 
(Deere 
E® Spreader. 
o chains 
nor gears. 
Quickly re 
moved. 








JOHN DEERE, 





John Deere Harvesting 
Machinery 
John Deere harvesting 
machines have worked 
under every 
possible 
condition—se- 
vere droughts 
that resulted in «& ty 
muchlight grain, short and irreg- 
ular straw—extremely wet sea- 
sons, heavy grain, down and 
tangled. 5 
However, the John Deere, 
“The Better--Binder’’, has 
throughout maintained an un- 
broken record of success in cut- 
ting, binding and tying grain. 






















-The John Deere 
Grain Binder has 
wide and = high bull 
wheel—great » power. 

Main frame riveted 
unusually strong. 

Three packers in- 
stead of two, make 
better shaped bund- 
les and save grain. 

Accurate tying 
mechanism. 

Quick turn tongue 
truck saves time, re- 
lieves horses and 
makes square corners 
and full swaths poss- 
ible. 





MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

















When writing to advertisers say: 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries.” 


“Il am writing you as an advertiser in 
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FLL A 


Let Us Hope This Baby 
Won’t Reach The Poison 


106 children were reported poison- 
ed in the last three years by arseni- 
eal fly destroyers. And this is but a 
fraction of the actual number. Ar- 
senical fly poisoning and cholera in- 
fantum symptoms are almost exactly 
= ‘'the same, Diagnosis is difficult. And 
first aid in arsenic poisoning must~be 
quick, 


VTE ULI CELL 


NNNAN 


Don’t subject your children to this 
danger. Use the non-poisonous fly 
catcher, 


"ANGLEF 


safe, sure and efficient, which 
catches the fly and embaims its body 
and the deadly germs it carries in a 
coat of disinfecting varnish. 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES 
WARNING. 


Earnest A. Sweet, Passed Assistant Sur- 
— in the United States Public Health Ser- 
ice, makes the following statement in Sup- 

! plement No. 29 to the Public Health Report: 
“Of other fly poisons mentioned, mention 
should be made, merely for a purpose of con- 
demnation, of those composed Of arsenic, Fa- 
tal cases of poisoning of children through the 
use of such compounds are far too frequent, 
and owing to the resemblance of arsenical 
poisoning to summer diarrhea and cholera in- 
fantum, it is ae ake that the cases reported 
do not, means, comprise the total. 
Arsenical dy-destroying devices must be rated 
as extremely dangerous and should never be 
used, even if other measures are not at hand.’’ 
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The 0. & W. Thum 
Company <q 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Another Form of Arsenio 
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WRITE FOR 
My Big ia. Fars Catalog of 
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FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


IX.—What Materials May Be Mixed ‘atid How to Find the Per 
Cent of Plant Foods 


By Tait Butler 














EFORE attempting the home- 
mixing of fertilizers it is im- 


portant to know’ which mater- 
ials may be mixed without loss of 
plant food or the production of an 
unsatisfactory mixture. There are 
certain materials which may be mix- 
ed without any danger of a loss of 


‘plant food and with full assurance 
‘that the mixture may be allowed to 


stand until used, without serious or 
objectionable results. Other mate- 
rials may be mixed, provided they 
are to be used at once -and mixed 
with the soil; and there are still oth- 
er materials which should not be 
mixed at all. 

The following gives the most es- 
sential information required on this 
subject in condensed form: 
ncaa 7. } free nd! bone, 
Wood ashes cieea. 

Basic slag § scrap, cotton- 
aa cyau> seed meal and 


=] natural nitro- 
Calcium nitrate genovs guanos. 


Should 
not be 
mixed 
with 


dried 
fish 


Burned lime 

Slaked lime 

Ground lime- 
stone 

Wood 


ashes 
Basic calcium 
nitrate 


Should 
not be 
mixed 
with 


Acid 
Phosphate 


not be 
mixed 
except for 
immediate 
use 
with 


Quick lime 

lime 

Rasic Caleium 
Nitrate 


Sodium Nitrate 
~——- of Pot- 


WN: al Lcic 


| 


by varying the amount of imixed fer- 
tilizer applied per acre. For instance, 
200 pounds of a 3-12-3 fertilizer con- 
tain the same plant foods and value 
as 300 pounds of a 2-8-2 fertilizer. 

As a general rule, the per cent of 
nitrogen in fertilizers might -very 
wisely be increased. The increased 
cost is the only objection; but as a 
rule the per cent of nitrogen is too 
low for the best economic results. On 
the other hand, some soils and crops 
do not need the amount of potash 
now generally used, or at least, gen- 
erally used before the present Euro- 
pean war; while other soils and other 
crops may need more. 

For the average person it is rather 
difficult to calculate the amounts of 
the various’ materials necessary to 
use to get a mixture having certain 
desired percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. When 
the materials only contain one plant 
food each the difficulty is not great, 
but when several materials are used 
each of which supplies two or more 
plant foods the problem becomes too 
complicated for the average farmer, 

After having determined the per 
cent of plant foods desired, the first 
step is to calculate the number of 
pounds of each plant food in a ton 
Phosphate 





of PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BAe hens 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and powder. 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 
Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack, 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 


steel— guaranteed against 
breakage, Endorsed by U. 8. 


Government experts. 


a Pace 


heme 
Land Clearing. 
Walter J.Fitzpatrick 
Box 19 
182 Fifth Streer 


San Francisco 
California 








Showing 
easy lever 
operation 


St POWER 








ER eee < eee 
Cuts a swath any width up to 8 ft. wide. The 
only mower ever built this size. Compensating 
lever and spring carries the cutter baron the 
drive wheels—increases traction—does away 
with side draft and ot on horses’ necks. 
Standard Mo 


owers are one of the many imple- 
ments in the E-B pe: Backed by 65 years’ ex- 


of quality and your 
@uide to easier, better, more 


profitable fi farming. i. ain te 


Emorsen-Sreatingtem Implement Co. (ine."Rockf’d, Il. Dalias,Tex. 
Please send me free literature ‘on @rtictes checked: 
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Aste Trailers 
Potato Mechisery 





) Baling Fressee 














Nitrate of soda. 


D ci 
DIAGRAM SHOWING WHAT FERTILIZER MATERIALS MAY BB MIXBND 


leita \jand accomplish more work in re 
The Dark Lines Unite Materials which Should Never Be Mixed, the Double Lines 7 _ 
= = \ 


moving séunps, rocks, also plant 
(jthan twenty men. It's effeoti 
Those Which Should Be Applied Immediately after mixing, and the Single Lines Those Ke f 


eand easily used; guaran’ 
Standard Brand; shipped DIRECT 
ae ids th gene) ,lowest prices, 
" ‘i e Oo salesmen. tablished over 3@ 
of such a mixture. If we assume c fall spiculare 


that a fertilizer containing 3 per cent | i 9 Mt Sh 


ing trees, digging ditches, etc., 
which May Be Mixed any Time. 


If allowed to stand, a mixture of 
the last named materials is likely to 


TERRE HAUTE. SHOLAN Ee 
form a hard mass. 
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Pay ptd others sizes from 14 

P. Your choice of 

Wits oad Miss or Throttle 

Governor; Make and Break 

mor Jump Spark (auto) igni- 

y tion. ° aatee charge. 

build engines to suit you, not 

what is cheapest anc easiest 

to build. Over a million H-P. 

in use, Operate on Kerosene 

or Gasoline. Longest sold direct to the user. ov ote 
anteed 10 y — 3 months trial. Write tod 

for N Book and money-saving prices. 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 











High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires, 
fads," Whee of all 
kinds heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog iL inseated in colors free 





If interested in Bees which are very 
profitable and little trouble, ask for 
our two-large Bee Supply Catalogs. 
THE PENN CO., 
Mississippi. 


BEES FOR 
THE FARM * 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three. yearly sub- 
scriptions all: sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















The outstanding fact to 
membered is that no active 
material, like calcium oxide 
lime), calcium hydroxide 
slaked. lime), calcium 
{ground limestone), 
basic slag (Thomas: slag), etc., is 
to be mixed with other materials, 
but should be applied to the land 
direct. There are also other reasons, 
not chemic but economic, why these 
materials should generally be ap- 
plied to the land direct, instead of 
being mixed with other materials, 
especially those containing organic 
matter. 

Finding the Per Cent.of Plant Foods 

N THE home-mixing of fertilizers 

there is a common desire to make 
a mixture containing a certain defin- 
ite per cent of plant foods. This is 
probably due to the fact that the 
ready-mixed fertilizers on the mar- 
ket are guaranteed to contain cer- 
tain definite percentages of plant 
foods and users of them have be- 
come familiar with them. The com- 
mon 2-8-2 fertilizer, containing 2 per 
cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 2 per cent of potash, 
is familiar to every one. 

It is not necessary in home-mixing 
to make fertilizers of definite or 
special percentages of plant foods, 
or to make one just like any other 
fertilizer. If the proportions of the 
plant foods.are as desired, the same 
plant foods can be applied to an acre 


be re- 
“lime” 
(Quick 
(water- 
carbonate 
wood ashes, 


of nitrogen, 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and 2 per cent of potash, 3-8-2, 
is desired, then the amount of each 
plant food in a ton would be as fol- 
lows: 
e 

3x20—60 

8x20= 

2x20 


pounds nitrogen 
160 pounds phosphoric acid 
10 pounds potash 


The next step is to determine the | 2 


materials to be used and learn the 
per cent of plant food in each. If we 
are to use nitrate of soda, containing 
15 per cent of nitrogen, acid phos- 
phate containing 16 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, and kainit ‘containing 12 
per cent of potash, we can 
find the amounts of these materials 
required; for it will require as many 
hundredweight of nitrate of soda to 
supply 60 pounds of nitrogen as 15 
will go into 60, or 400 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda. It will also require as 
many hundredweight of acid phos- 
phate as 16 will go into 160, or 1000 
pounds of acid phosphate to furnish 
160 pounds of phosphoric acid. By 
the same process, 12 into 40, we find 
that it will require 3% hundred- 
weight or 333 pounds ‘of kainit to 
furnish 40 pounds of potash. But 
while we have the required plant 
foods in a mixture of 400 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, 1000 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 333 pounds of kainit, 
we lack 267 pounds of having a ton 
and must mix with these weights of 
these materials 267 pounds of some 
useless material. containing no plant 
foods if we wish to make a mixture 
containing 3 per cent of 


easily 





nitrogen, 8 j 


* ineiobe:. 
Eels, Mink, ar eel and 
other rare -bearing animals 
9 in larg umbers, Ww hthe 
Polding, Galvanized, Nteel 
$ them like @ fly -trap catches flies. Made in 
all sizes. Write for price list, and free booklet on 
best bait ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J. F. GREGORY, K241 St. Mo. 








IMPROVED PARCEL POST 

EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 

Now Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 

Catalogue Free on Request 

H. K. BRUNNER 

40 Harrison St., New York 


Early COTTON Seed 


Every cotton grower, large or 
small, rich or poor, should write 
B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA., 
for prices on his Extra Earlyl Pro- 
lific Cotton Seed to Beat the Boll 

Weevil With. 


[2 ices 590° oan 


To introd 
> ape we offer any one of the fo liowing pone Rae A = 
Bac oct tpaid< 12 f Apple trees: BE each frees 
bg wherry; 6 Gooseberry: 12 Blackbe; 
Offer good only 80 
Fd assortments as you wish. Write today = price Ytint, 
ARKANSAS NURSERY CO., Dept.536, Ark. 


BENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will cladiy 
mph @ special club on any papers you may 
sh. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s aid 
attended to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEB 
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per cent of phosphoric acid and 2 per 
cent of potash. When the mixture is 
made at home the rational thing to do 
is to use 347 pounds of the mixture 
instead of 400 pounds, which would 
be required to supply the same plant 
foods after the useless filler had been 
introduced. 


If we have read the above care- 
fully we will remember that such a 
mixture would have to be used at 
once or have some drier or filler used 
in it or it might get hard. 

Now let us make a mixture analyz- 
ing 3-8-2 with cottonseed meal, acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash. 
The first step is to learn the compo- 
sition of our materials. They may be 
as follows: 


PSP TACOS VAT 


Cottonseed meal, 6.2 per cent of nitrogen 
2.8 per cent of phosphoric acid and 
1.8 per cent of potash, 


Acid phosphate, 16 per cent of phosphoric 


acid, 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent of potash. 
Keeping in mind the process fol- 
lowed in our last problem, the fol- 
lowing table will illustrate this prob- 
lem: 











° | 
to | rm 4 
£j/8s/| 8 
- {; < 0 -) 
dasa | Zz A < Oo 
2000 lbs. mixed | | | 
fertilizer 3-8-2..| 60 lbs.|160 lbs.| 40 Ibs. 


968 lbs. cottonseed | 











meal 6.2-2.8-1.8.] 60 Ibs.|27.1 lbs.|17.4 lbs 
830 lbs. acid phos- | | 

phate 16 per cent|...... phe) | ae 
45 lbs. muriate pot- | | | 

ash 50 per. cent. | aceéier Levivevnare 22.5 lbs. 
EI PALI 65 i60)%: 60:1 00 5:6r978 rere Cone 
2000 Ibs. Totals. - Ibs. |159.91bs} 39, 9 Ibs. 
Divide by 20 to find] | 

mer ‘ent ..... a 1 7.995 | 1.995 





A common mixture, especially in 
the Gulf States is one part of cotton- 
seed meal to two parts of acid phos- 
phate for cotton, and sometimes for 
cotton and quite generally for corn, 
equal parts of these materials. The 
following tables show the per cent 
of plant foods in these mixtures: 


ONE PART OF COTTONSEED MEAL AND 
TWO PARTS OF ACID PHOSPHATE 




















=} 
| | = 
| £2 | gs | § 
ae | 20 | 3 
|G a 
667 lbs cottonseed meal] ibs. | 1 lbs. 
eS Se rr 41,35] 18.68 | 12.0 
1333 Ibs. acid eta | 
een Cee |.213.28 | ...-06 
2000 Ibs Totals. . 7 41 [35] 3 231.96 | 12. 
MMII coe octave cscan Set EE 067| 11.598! 6 





EQUAL PARTS OF COTTONSEED MEAL 
AND ACID PHOSPHATE 




















S| - 
| 
pia | | 
Ss | 2 “ 
; = = ° 
1m 1) | 6 
1000 ‘Tbs. cottonseed meal] lbs, Ibs. lbs. 
GoBe238-1.8  .c.cccoes 62 28 18 
1000 Ibs. acid phosplpe wreced 160 |...... 
2000 Ibs. Totals. «| 6 188 18 
OE SMES... cnc00 ore vreve-0-4 {| 3.1 | 9.4 E:) 











WARNING: DANGER! 


The All-cotton Farmer This Year Is 
Courting Bankruptcy — Feed, Food 
and Fertility Must Gome First 





E cotton farmer who does not 

raise at least a sufficient supply of 
corn, hay, oats and staple vegetables 
to supply his own needs is running 
a grave risk ‘this 
year. Prices for 
these things are 
getting higher ev- 
ery day, and those 
in close touch with 
the markets can 
see no relief until 
afterthenew crops 
comein. The man 
who expects to pay 
these high prices 
and make a crop of cotton whose 
market is more or léss uncertain is 
in danger of bankruptcy this fall. 
Every person should plan first to 
raise as much of his home supplies as 
practicable and then should raise 
cotton for a money crop. This is one 
year that spring oats, although not 
usually a very profitable crop, should 
be widely planted. It is a year when 
every farmer should give special at- 
tention to his garden patch. 


At the same time it is not advisa- 





MR. CARPENTER 


ble for our farmers to plunge into 
new and untried crops because there 
is a possibility of high prices for 
them. This is especially true of per- 
ishable crops. Every farmer and ev- 
ery home owner and renter in the 
small towns has a limited market 
for vegetables in his own home, and 
with the present prices for the sta- 
ple vegetables—potatoes at close to 
$4 a bushel, onions at 15 cents per 
pound, cabbage at 12 cents, and to- 
matoes at 15 cents per 1%-pound can, 
—will have to produce them if they 
have them to eat. I find a few farm- 
ers paying these prices now. 

There is little doubt that farmers 
can produce large quantities of these 
vegetables for the market. But mar- 
ket conditions are so uncertain and 
most of our people so inexperienced 
in marketing perishable products 
that it is a gamble for them to try to 
produce vegetables for the market. 
In some instances there are good lo- 
cal markets for vegetables and 
where this is the case the business 
is safe and profitable. But the abil- 
ity of the local market to take vege- 


tables is limited and it is an easy 
matter to “glut” that restricted mar- 
ket. 


In some sections the farmers have 
the advantage of carlot marketing 
facilities. Where this is the case 
there are indications that the output 
of these products will be larger this 
year, provided the people can get the 
seed. Where the farmers can mar- 
ket their produce in carload lots 
through *codperation or through the 
agency of a competent produce man 
their market is usually as wide as the 
territory covered by the transporta- 
tion lines of the country. The mar- 
keting of produce is a business that 
requires the experience of one who 
understands the handling of produce, 
and the majority of our farmers 
will be better off if they limit their 
production to the needs of their own 
families. 

If farmers are to plant perishable 
crops they should know first the va- 
rieties of that crop that the market 
will use. The fact that we like the 
Southern type of sweet potatoes does 
not mean that the Northern market 
will take them readily. When Irish 
potatoes are high-priced the market 
will use more sweet potatoes, and 
will even use more of our “yam” 
type of potato, but usually that mar- 
ket prefers a dry type of potato, such 
as the Yellow Jersey or Nansemond, 
and life is too short to try to force 
people to take things simply because 
we prefer to raise them. It is much 
easier to raise the things the markets 
desire. 


After deciding to raise some per- 
ishable crop, the growers should also 
determine to grade this crop proper- 
ly and ship it in the right packages. 
Thousands of dollars worth of pro- 
ducts are dumped every year because 
not properly graded or packed. And 
many of the complaints that growers 
make against the commission men in 
distant markets arise from a greater 
failure on the part of the shipper, 
that of not shipping produce in mar- 
ketable condition. 

The high prices for seeds and fer- 
tilizers this year indicate high prices 
for vegetables; at the same time 
they make the risk to the inexper- 
ienced farmer that much greater, 
provided he raises the vegetables 
without knowing that he is certain 
to have a market for them. 


A safe rule for the farmer who 
expects to raise other crops than 
those which he has been raising 
should be, “Be certain as to your 


market before planting the crop; but 
be certain 
is no better market for food and feed 
crops than your own family and your 
own livestock.” 


C. O. CARPENTER. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 


to remember that there | 





Engineer : 

Tom Cushing, .. | 
of the Denver & | ‘ 
Rio Grande RR | 
ES whose Hamilton 
j keeps perfect 
time every day 
after years of 
strenuous loco- 
motive service. 


Pens 
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If You Owned His Watch 
—you would be proud of it. 


Your pride would come from the fine 
accuracy of the watch. Every time 
you looked at it you would be sure 
of the time. 
watch” the way a proud father says 
“my son” or the owner of well-kept 
land says “my farm.” To feel this 
satisfaction you don’t have to own 
this man’s Hamilton Watch. 


Any Hamilton will do, for all 
Hamilton Watches have Hamilton 
Accuracy and Hamilton Durability. 


Ask your jeweler about the Hamil- 
| ton. Hear what he has tosay before 
you buy a watch. If no Hamilton 
jeweler is near you; write to us. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 


Mailed Free. 
Hamilton movements as low as $12.25($13.00 
in Canada), and Hamiltons at $15.00, $25.00, 
$28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $80.00, up to $150.00 for 
the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k. gold case. 
Made in many models for men and women. 


A HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
ee Dept. 59 
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You would say “my 


“The Timekeeper’’ 
It pictures and describes 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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>  3Pull Stumps _, 
At Low. Cost 


MMOL ttl ONO OOELORELELEELEELELEELLOLOOLETE LED EET 


SE our “‘Climax’’ stump puller. Automaticratchet * 
pawl—no springs or traps. 
enough to pull out largest stumps. Will not roll or tip forward underheavy 
strain. Low down pull, great strength and leverage. Prices $16. 


Heavy enough and strong 
95 to $65.00 


® f.0.b. factory, Southern Minnesota. Write for catalog—Mailed ry 


Dept. 
FA304 








Seed That’s Fit For Planting 


Our 1917 Catalog is now ready for mail- 
ing and we want you to have it. It de- 
scribes and prices all seed for the Farm, 
Field and Garden, including Watermelon Seed, 
Cow Peas, Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes, Improved 
Seed Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover, 
Grasses, etc. 


CURRY- comet co. 
Box 136 ME, GA. 





150 EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 
.y Both are made of 
Cs Calif. Redwood. 





ered with asbestos and galvanized § 
: has triple walls, 
copper tank, nursery, 
ready 


Some $1 to ss! $2 FEMALE 
bys earned good 

my pictures 

e instouction 


, Los Angeles, Cal Coa 





ASHE = 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it's 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FABMER 


all 








Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT heir ge Bho BEAT 










" A ak 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive j Cloth, $1.40 
‘armer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pregres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 














HOOKS MADE 
TO STAY ON 


‘LONGER 
|| 


PATENTED IN US \e 
DEc.)} 4914 & 














PATENTED IN ¢ 
APRIL 6 
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Our new patented staple and felt re- 
inforcing device gives a larger, firmer 
hold than is possible by any other form of ate 
tachment--hence hooks donot pull off easily. This 
adds to life of pad. This form of attachment is 


Found Only on Pads Made by Us 
Ask your dealer for free Tapatco booklet. Showa 
Pada in colors and contains valuable horse remes 
ies, If he hasn't it, ask him to write us cirect. 


The American Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, O. 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 


Gives One 




















Factory Man the 
vices Power 
of a Giant 






smetsesa Stum 
irsiin pales 


This powerful all steel One Man Stump 
Puller yanksout any 7 easily and quickly 
—no horses necessary. Clcoars an acre from 
one anchor. Patented cable take up does 
away with winding upslack cabie. Three 
speeds—when stump loosens increase the 
speed and save tine. Tremendous power 
gained by leverage principle. Works in any 
position. Easi:y moved on its big broad 
wheels. Can bereversed under stra:n 

Sold on 15 year guarantee, flaw or no flaw. 
Used by the KIRSTIN METHOD we guar- 
antee a saving of 10% to 50% over any other 
way of clearing land for the plow. Ten-day 
trial on your stump land. You can make 

Big Money for Yourself 
under our Profit Sharing Plan. Write today 
for that plan and our Lig, Free, illustrated 
book,’ The Gold in Your Stump Land.’ 
: A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
6048 Ludington Street, Escanaba, Michigan 


Largest makers in the world of Stump Pullers= 
ons both one man and horse power. 23 
5 































Lime 

spread with the 
H. & D. ‘‘Economic”’ 
Lime Spreader is worth many 
times moze than lime spread by hand 
or a machine that spreads in rows. ~ 
Goes on evenly a perfect sheet and not in 
lumps and chunks. Puts it where the crop can get 
it. No gearing to wear out. Positive force feed. 
Adjustable from nothing to 8,400 pounds of lime 
per acre. Eicht foot length. Don’t waste lime and 
time and labor by hand spreading. 
Don't buy_a Drill, Cultivator, Harrow, Lime 
Spreader, Potato Digger or any other piece of 
Farm Machinery before writing for our special 
cataog. State what machine you want and give 
your dealer’s name. 
each & Dromgold Co., 1508 Sixth Ave., York, Penna. 


STABLE AND LOT MANURES 


Make the most ecenomical and permanent fertilizer, 





Our cata- 
fog will 
tell you 
how to get 
the best 
results. 


Your ad- 
dress on a 
post card 
will bring 
it. 





LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 23, 75 Elmira Piace, 


Atlanta, Ga. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








| can be picked without ladders. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


IVE the asparagus bed a top-dress- 

ing of nitrate of soda. 

Plan to have enough of each kind 
of vegetable you grow this year to 
have some to sell to your city neigh- 
bor. He will be glad to get them. 

Although danger of frost is not yet 
past in the greater portion of the 
South, remember the long list of veg- 
etables that will stand light frosts 
and do not hesitate to start garden- 
ing early. 

Make an early planting of snap 
beans, and if the plants are threaten- 
ed by frost they can be easily covered 
with straw or soil until the danger is 
past. 

You should know exactly when to 
spray your fruit trees and vegetables, 
what to spray for, and what spray to 
use. Write your agricultural experi- 
meént station for a spray calendar so 


' as not to be in the dark about such 


matters. 

The greatest labor-saving tool for 
the gardener is the wheel hoe or push 
plow. If you have never used one, do 
so this year. There are a number of 
good makes on the market. 

If your garden does not contain as- 
paragus, delay no longer the planting 
of this delicious and easily grown 
vegetable. A row forty or fifty feet 
in length will furnish enough “grass” 
for the average family. 

In plowing the young orchard, 
work as close up to the trees as pos- 
sible without injuring them. This will 
cause a deep root system to be estab- 
lished, which is desirable. 

Make up your mind that you will 
have a clean orchard and garden this 
year—not only clear of grass and 
weeds, but free of insects and dis- 
eases as well. Only by such practice 
can we. expect to have first-class 
fruits and vegetables. 

If tomato plants are properly 
toughened, they may be set two 
weeks earlier than usual. It is an 
easy matter to protect the plants af- 
ter they are sect out if they are 
threatened by frost and you will en- 
joy having ripe fruit ahead of your 
neighbor. 

After finishing your winter prun- 
ing, collect all your trimmings and 
burn them, These twigs and branches 
are usually infested with diseases and 
insects which if not destroyed will 
find their way to trees in your own 
orchard and the orchard of your 
1eighbor. 

While cultivating the orchard, a 
careless hand in a few minutes can 
damage a fruit tree by bruising the 
bark to such an extent that it will 
never fully recover. Avoid such trou- 
bles by driving a stout stake on each 
side of the tree as soon as it is set; 
and as an extra precaution, wrap che 
ends of single-trees and the t:aces 
with cloth or burlap. 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


—————____________. 


Pruning Young Fruit Trees 


i ca up a fruit tree in the way it 
should go and when it is old it 
will not depart from it. It is easy and 
chcap to shape a young fruit tree so 
it will always have a good form; it is 
dificult and expensive to shape an old 
fruit tree that has been neglected. 

The main framework of the fruit 
tree should be shaped in early spring. 
Additional pruning should follow 
irom time to time during the summer 
to further correct and guide the new 
growth. 

The center of the young tree should 
be pruned out, leaving from three to 
five main limbs to form the frame- 
work of the tree. This gives a tree 
with an open center, to. admit sun- 
light, and with broad spreading limbs. 
A. broad, low tree is. easy to handle 
and fruits better. Much of. the fruit 
A low 





tree is easier.to prune, spray and care 
for. 

Peach trees are pruned most se- 
verely of any of our orchard fruits. 
In addition to thinning out surplus 
limbs the main limbs should be cut 
back one-third to one-half of each 
season’s growth. Cut to outward- 
growing side limbs, so as to favor 
an open spreading top. 

Japanese plums and _ nectarines 
should be pruned like the peach, and 
apricots and European plums essen- 
tially the same but less severely. 

Apples, pears, and American plums 
should be given essentially the same 
shape of framework but cut back with 
a medium degree of severity. 

Sour cherries are pruned least of all 
our fruit trees at the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station. They should have the 
open center and spreading main limbs. 
The main limbs should not generally 
be cut back as their terminal buds 
make the strongest growth. If a limb 
is in the way, it should be removed 
entirely instead of being cut back. 

From time to time during the sum- 
mer, go over young trees to guide 
their growth. If too many limbs are 
starting from a given point, they may 
be thinned to the required number. 
If a rank limb tends to fill the center 
or cross other limbs, it 
moved. If the strongest limbs all 
grow in the same direction, thus giv- 
ing a one-sided tree, they may be 
pinched back, thus encouraging other 
limbs to start on the opposite side to 
balance the framework of the tree. 
In the case of upright growing varie- 
ties, particularly, the main limbs of- 
ten tend to grow straight upward in- 
stead of spreading. In such cases the 
tips of these upright limbs may be 
pinched back. This will induce side 
limbs to grow outward, thus securing 
a spreading form.—J. C. Whitten, Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. 


A Successful Truckers’ Association 


FEW years ago our farmers or- 

ganized “The Wrightsboro Codp- 
erative Truck Growers’ Association.” 
At first the Association was most too 
small to command the respect of the 
commercial world, but the member- 
ship gradually increased. A specified 
number of commission houses were 
selectedin the principal Northern ci- 
tiesand allmembers were obligated 
to ship to one of these houses when 
shipping ¢o a city in which an Asso- 
ciation floouse was located, By doing 
this our produce was sold for a com- 
mission of 8 per cent, and at the end 
of the season each member received 
a rebate of 3per cent of thegross sales 
of his shipments for the year. The 
Association received one half of the 
rebate. Our entrance fee was two 
dollars at the beginning, but has been 
changed to five dollars. Our dues 
were one dollar a year. The fainily 
of any member who died received $50. 
This was made up among the mem- 
bers and no insurance fee was charg- 
ed. Our Secretar¥ used to receive 
a salary of $100 per year. Our Sec- 
retary-General Manager now receives 
a salary of $600 per year. We have 
committees for every department of 
the work. We have a committee for 
the vaccination of hogs that have the 
cholera or as a preventive. Mr. J. 
P. Herring, our county demonstrator, 
has rendered great assistance in all 
lines of the work. We have a Farm- 
ers’ or Truckers’ picnic every year, 
and we always have a crowd. Our 
Association has grown until it now 
has branch Associations at five dif- 
ferent points covering a large terri- 
tory. In fact we control practically 
the greater part of the shipments of 
the Wilmington district. Seventy-five 
per cent of all shipments are con- 
trolled by the Association. We be- 


lieve these to be conservative figures. 
Mr. W. D. Rhodes, Wilmington N. C. 
R. F. D. 1, is now Secretary-General 
Manager. 

Dudley, N. C. A. G. SEITTER. 





may be re-! 





























A long dis- 
tance call gen- 
erally signifies 
a matter of 
pressing im- 
portance—a sin- 
word lost or mis- 
understood may have the most 
serious consequences. There- 
fore, be certain when installing 
your Farm Telephone that the 
instrument you select transmits 
clearly and distinctly no matter 
what the distance and weather. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 

INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES 
are as nearly perfect as 25 years of 
Telephone Building experience Cam 
make them—their superiority over 
other makes has been firmly establishe 
ed in actual transmission competition, 
G-bar 1600 ohm bridging telephona 
complete with lightening arrester, 
$11.60 each f. 0. b, Atlanta (lese bat~ 
teries). 

FREB BOOK—“A Telephone on the 
Farm, Edition 6-F’’ tells in clear non- 
technical language how you and your 
neighbors can coiperate to organize, 
ouild and maintain your own Farm 
Telephone Line. Send for vour copy 

ae —Now. A Postal wili do, 
SUMTER THES EPNONS 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 
3234 Fairlie St., 
Atlanta, Georgia, 





CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm @ 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, cam- 
ning clubs and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices- for early orders, 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Mississippt. 
Dept. P.F. 












THE IMPROVED MONARCH 

eans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steaia.or hot water process, 
Write today fer Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Important Announcement ! 








An Extra Purebred Pig or Pen 
of Purebred Chickens 

will be given to the Club Worker 

from whom we receive the largest 

number of subscriptions during 

MARCH, 1917 

We want you to win and have 

confidence in your ability. 
Work! Work! Work! 


If you have not joined our Pig and 
Chicken Club. please use the nominating 
form printed on another page of this 
issue. 


Yours to win. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














| Purebred Pig and Chicken Club. 
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THE PURCHASE AND USE OF FERTILIZERS IN 1917 


High Prices Make It Imperative That Farmers Study This Prob- 
lem Harder Than Ever Refore—Some Suggested Formulas by Pro- 


fessor Kilgore 


By P. T. Hines 


ever been imperative for farmers 

to study fertilizers and fertiliza- 
tion, that time is now. With our coun- 
try having to feed almost the entire 
world, and with no small portion of 
that burden upon the South, it is es- 
sential to good business that farmers 
be more careful than ever in the pur- 
chase and use of fertilizers. If care 
is not exercised, the advantage that 
the farmer now has in prevailing high 
prices of farm produce will be lost in 
the useless purchase of abnormally 
expensive fertilizers. 


Do Some Head Work 


{yw problem that confronts the 
farmer is this: he must buy the 
fertilizer he needs and leave un- 
bought that which he does not need. 
The only way to solve this problem 
is to do some head work and to use 
every possible agency for securing 
help and information as to what your 
land really needs. This may be done 
by studying types of land, previous 
crops grown, and the amount of green 
er other manures you have for uSe. 
The crop to be grown, of course, 
should also be considered. 

Although nearly every state depart- 
mentof agriculture will analyze fertil- 
izers free of charge, very few farmers 
take advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered them. In South Carolina this 
work is done by Clemson College, and 
Secretary H. M. Stackhouse of the 
State Board of Fertilizer Control in 
reminding farmers of their privilege 
to have analyses made free, says: 

“The Board of Fertilizer Control, 
realizing the large expenditure of 
money for commercial fertilizers this 
season and the wide-spread apprehen- 
sion among farmers that a large 
amount of worthless filler and inferior 
materials are being used in their man- 
ufacture, wishes to remind farmers 
that-it is the privilege of every pur- 
chaser for his own use to draw and 
send a sample of his own fertilizer to 
Clemson College, have it analyzed and 
its analysis reported directly to him 
without other cost. There is a law— 
made by the Legislature, not by the 
College,—governing this analysis, and 
to aid the farmers to comply the sec- 
retary has sent to every county dem- 
onstration agent inethe state a pack- 
age of directions for drawing sam- 
ples, giving the section of the law, and 
a blank certificate to be filled as the 
law requires. He has requested these 
agents to distribute and explain these 
directions to those farmers who may 
wish to use them. 

“Farmers getting materials for 
home-mixing, either sacked or in bulk, 
can have these analyzed by drawing 
and sending samples in the same way. 
They can in this way know just what 
they have and distribute the amount 
of plant food they wish, without pay- 
ing freight on or handling fillers or 
inferior materials.” 

A similar service is offered by the 
North Carotina Department of Agri- 
eulture. Samples of fertilizers for 
analysis should be addressed to Prof. 
B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C., and 
the postage or expressage fully pre- 
paid. No other cost is attached to the 
analysis. 


The Cost of Fertilizers in 1917 


ERTILIZERS will cost just a little 

more this year than they did last 
year, probably about $1 per ton, tak- 
ing all grades into consideration. All 
fertilizer prices are based upon units 
and the price of a fertilizer will be de- 
termined by the price per unit of each 
element and the number of such un- 
its present in the fertilizer. One per 
eent is called a “unit.” Thus a ton of 
8-2-2 has 12 units of actual fertilizer 
and 88 units of filler, and the price is 
based on the prevailing price of the 


I IN the history ofagriculture it has 


several elements composing the 12 
units of actual fertilizer. 

The three chief fertilizing elements 
will cost per unit, in 1917: 


Phosphoric atid ......... $1% per unit 
AmmMONnI& cececcasecsecee $4 per unit 
Potash ...cocccsesvcicses $7 per unit 


To illustrate the use of this table, 
let us consider what a ton of 8-2-2 fer- 
tilizer will cost. The eight units of 
phosphoric acid would be $9; the two 
units of ammonia would cost $8; the 
two units of potash $14—making the 
total cost of a ton of 8-2-2 $31. From 
this illustration any farmer can figure 
out the cost of a.ton of fertilizer 
whatever the analysis may be. Of 
course, the cost per unit of fertilizing 
elements given here may vary slightly 
in different localities by reason of the 
difference in freight charges for a 
long or short haul, but farmers will 
find them not far wrong. 


Good Formulas for Different Soils 


_ the extremely high cost of 
potash, it is the opinion of ex- 
perts that it will not pay the farmer 
to use it in the average fertilizer. “It 
will not pay to buy potash except for 
tobacco, and possibly for cotton to a 
very limited extent, on certain soils,” 
says Prof. B. W. Kilgore, Director of 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. Prof. Kilgore has made an ex- 
tensive study of fertilizers in his ca- 
pacity of Experiment Station Direc- 
tor, and he suggests the following fer- 
tilizer formulas for North Carolina 
and adjacent states with similar soil 
conditions: 


For the Coastal Piain or Eastern Sandy 
Loam Soils 
For Cotton:— 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 per cent ammonia. 
For Corn, Grains, Grasses, etc. :— 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 to 5 per cent ammonia. 
For Peanuts:— 
8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 to 2 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers, etc, :— 
Straight acid phosphate on good land, 
anacd-— 
8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acia, 
1 to 2 per cent ammonia on poor land. 
For Tobacco:— 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
4 per cent ammonia, 
2 to 3 per cent potash. 
For Piedmont Soils 
For Cotton:— 
10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
2 to 3 per cent ammonia. 
For Corn, Grains, Grasses, etc. :— 
10 per cent phosphoric acidg, 
3 to 4 per cent ammonia. 
For Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers, etc,:— 
— acid phosphate, on good land; 
and— 
12 to 14 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 per cent ammonia, on poor land. 
For Tobacco:— . 
8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 per cent ammonia, 
1 to 2 per eent potash, 
For Mountain Soils 
For Corn, Grains, Grasses, etc.:— 
10 per cent phosphoric aeid, 
3 to 4 per cent ammonia, 
For Peas, Sey Beans, Clovers, etc,:— 
ah xy acid phosphate, on good land; 
and— 
12 to 14 per cent phosphoric acid, 
1 per cent ammonia, on poor land. 
For Tobacco:— 
8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 per cent ammonia, 
1 to 2 per cent potash. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Ten Good Health Habits 
ON’T bother about bad habits but 
form some good ones. Make a 

few constructive rules. 

1. I will eat slowly. 

2. I will drink sufficient water. 

3. I will steep with windows wide 
open. 

4. I will get eight hours sleep a day. 

5. I will sit and stand erect. 

6. I will breathe only fresh, pure air. 

7. I will take some outdoor exer- 
cise every day. 

8. I will consult a good dentist for 
an examination. 

9. I will depend upon nature rather 
than drugs. 

10. I will live in sunshine both in 
body and mind. 

You know your need. Choose the 
rules that suit you.—Dr. Charles Ler- 
rigo. 
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‘» Quicker. cheaper, more 
- thorough: cultivation than 
. any similar implements 


ze 4 


Less labor, and bigger, better crops in the bargain. 
Planet Jr implements achieve such remarkable 
results because they are designed on thoroughly 
practical lines from over 45 years actual farming 
and manufacturing, experience and are built so 
strong and durable that they outlast several ordinary 


E, implements. 
= 


mN Planet Jr Cultivators 


win the enthusiastic approval of users everywhere. 


Aan No. 8 


~ SD, 
NO 


® 


“Have been using one of your Horse-Hoes for over 
# twelve years,” writes J. S. Jones, Cedar Point, N. C., 
and have never seen anything to equal it.” 
No. 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator does 
@ greatcr variety of work and does it more 
thoroughly than any other cultivator ever 
made. It has stronger better construc- 
tion. Its depth regulator and extra- 
~ long frame make it steady-running. 
ps tas ee =< Adaptable to deep or 
“@ = shallow cultivation andto 


| 7 ‘a \. \ re} different widths. g, 


15 other styles of A 
one-horse cultivators—various prices. 


,__No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe Combined (UU 
is the greatest hand-cultivating tool in the world. It strad- f 
dles crops till 20 inches high, then works between rows 

with one or two wheels. The plows open furrows and 

cover them. The cultivator teeth work deep or shal- 

low. The hoes are wonderful weed-killers. Use 

these tools and cut down living costs. We make 

32 other styles of seed drills and wheel-hoes— 

various prices, 


New 72-page Catalog, free! 


Tilustrates tools doing actual farm 
and garden work and describes over 70 
different Planet Jrs, including Seeders, 

heel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Or- 
chard-, Beet-, and Pivot-Wheel: Riding 


Cultivators. Write for it today! me 


SL ALLEN & CO Box 1107B Philadelphia 


t 
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BLUE, BUCKLE 


- Overalls 


“Strong all Over” 

















| 3 igs them now—before the price goes 
higher. Materials are costing so much 
more these days that we may have to raise 
the price of Blue Buckle Overalls. 


It will pay you to lay in a stock of them now. You 
can’t go wrong— Blue Buckles are guaranteed. 
Extra heavy German Indigo denim, reinforced 
seams, brass buttons riveted on. Your money. back 
if you’re dissatisfied, 

Go to your storekeeper today—he can supply you. 
Look for the Big Blue Buckle — only the genuine 
have it. 


Present Price, $1.50 per Garment 
Every Garment Guaranteed 


JOBBERS’ OVERALL CO., Lynchburg, Va. 
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From Factory to You 
These are tires made to stand the hardest 
s usage on every road, in every climate, 
A under every condition. With every one of 
aa them you get a 


GUARANTEE 

Scores of Buckekim users have got as high as 
10,008 miles; and our adjustments last year 
were only 4-10 of one per cent—a record 
whieh we believe is unequaled. In spite of 
their durability we sell them to you at 
priees which are ‘‘the lowest in America.’’ 
a Write for details of our speeial offer. 

EL. & M. RUBBER GO., 


Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
———— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for aclub of three yearly 
———— subscriptions ail sent in 








Dept. 16, C liten, 0. — i 
Wostern Dist. Office, "1436 ‘s. Mich. Ave., together @ saving of 33 cents om 
Chieago. each subscription. Address 





Lowest Prices in America 








The Progressive Farmer 





































































NEW 


you will see still more difference. 





for yourse! 





Every New De Laval is 
now equipped with a Bell 


Speed-Indicator, the 
“Warning Signal” which 
insures proper speed and 
uniform cream. 


y Speed Indicators can be 
‘urnish. for use on old 
style De Laval machines 
at a cost of $3.00 each. 


See the Difference 


BETWEEN THE 





AND OTHER 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





OU can see the difference between a NEW DE LAVAL 


and any other cream separator right away. 


And five minutes spent in comparing the bowl construction, the size, 
material and finish of all the working parts, the manner of oiling, the 
tinware and the frames, will surely convince you of the superiority of 
De Laval construction and workmanship. 


Then if you go a step farther and turn the cranks of the two machines 
side by side for fifteen minutes, running milk or water through the bowl, 


And if you will run the two machines side by side in 
practical use, as any 
you do—the De Laval one day and the other machine 
the next—for a couple of weeks, you will see still greater 
difference in the work of the two machines. 

There is a De Laval agent near you who will be glad 
to explain al 
NEW De Laval, and who will set and start a machine 
for you on -_ farm and let you prove the difference 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? If 
you do not know him, write to the nearest office for any 
desired information, 


New Catalog will be mailed upon request 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 
AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER , 


De Laval agent will be glad to have 


¢ improvements and advantages of the 


29 E. Madison St., Chicage 



































Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


q If you have a farm torent or 
that you want to sell, now is 
the time to advertise. 


Q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


Q THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm if you 
wish a position. 




























Consider the 
== Bee—— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
nthehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don’t be a “drone”! 
“workers.” 





Join our hive of 











Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! if —, 


Buys the New Butter- G4 

fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, % & 

easy cleaning, close skim- #\yiey 
a) 









ming, durable, Guarantecd j 
alifetime. Skims 95 quarts § 
per hour. Made alsoin five 
arger sizes up toNo.Sehown here. § 
9 ia] Earns its own cost 

30 Days Free Trial and more by what 
it saves in cream. ’ostal brings Free cat- 
alog, folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer, 
Buy from the manufacturer and gave money, 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, | 
2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 





















Ensilage can’t spoil in an Economy Silo. @ 
Perfect fitting doors make the silo perfectly 
ge 


air-tight. That means 
all the time. Quick, 
Strong steel hoops form 
of White or Yellow F 
Cypress. You can 
Anchoring system 
motto is Quality. Factories Frederick, 
Md.,and Roanoke, Va. Write for/ree catalog. 













4 
uy a better silo. 
every silo. Our 























ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING co. }_|fil. J 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. {i 
ONO % Ae 























Send for 36-page birds- 
eye on handling silage— 
a chapter from “‘Modern 
Silage Methods.” 1917 edi- | 
tion of this book 25c. 
264 pages. Answers 
all silage or silo 
questions. Ohio 
Silo Filler Cat- 
alog FREE. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Comparative Feeding Value of Les- 
pedeza and Timothy Hay 


F WE refer to the average analyses 

of the composition of lespedeza and 
timothy hays, both being choice pro- 
ducts, we find the following percent- 
ages of the nutritive elements, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and fat, which are 
the only constituents which go to 
nourish the animal: 








Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
TIMOTHY «646.6000 Goo 45.0 2.5 
Lespedeza ...... po 43.8 3.6 





If we now reduce the nutrients in 
each hay to a carbohydrate, starch or 
feeding-unit, basis, which is almost 
universally accomplished by consider- 
ing each per cent on carbohydrates 
as 1, the unit; each per cent of pro- 
tein as worth 2% carbohydrate units; 
and each per cent of fat as worth 
2% carbohydrate units, it will be 
found that timothy, showing the 
above analysis, contains only, approx- 
imately, 66 feeding units; while lespe- 
deza, with the above analysis con- 
tains approximately 81 feeding units. 

If we now figure on the above basis, 
which is identical for each hay, the 
man who purchases timothy for, say, 
$20 per ton, which contains only 66 
feeding units, is paying for each unit, 
approximately 30% cents. On the oth- 
er hand, if he buys lespedeza hay at, 
say, $15 per ton, which contains 81 
feeding units, each unit is costing him 
a little less than 19 cents. And even if 
he should pay $20 per ton for lespe- 
deza, the unit would cost him only a 
fraction over 24 cents. These figures 
are obtained by dividing the number 
of units into the price per ton of hay. 

The relative value of timothy and 
lespedeza hays, therefore, based upon 
the feeding units contained in each, 
and the price per ton each hay com- 
mands on the open market, would be 
about as follows, basing timothy at 
$20 and lespedeza at $15. 

If timothy (a grass hay), with only 
66 feeding units, is worth -$20 per ton, 
then lespedeza (a leguminous hay), 
with its 81 feeding units, ought to be 
worth at least $24.50. 

Or, taking it the reverse way: If 
lespedeza, with its 81 feeding units, 
is only worth $15 per ton, then timo- 
thy, with only 66 feeding units, should 
be worth, in feeding value, only $12.22, 

The above figures speak for them- 
selves. The analysis used in each 
case is the average taken from pub- 
lished tables of average analyses of 
two hays; we have employed the 
same factors in reducing the percent- 
ages to feeding units in each case, and 
the prices quoted are about those cur- 
rent for the two hays at the present 
time.—Dr. W. R. Dalryimple. 





Sudden Change to Pasture Causes 
Drop in Milk Flow 


HE practical dairyman has learned 

that any radical change in the win- 
ter feed of his cows should be made 
gradually if the milk flow is not to 
suffer. He is most likely to overlook 
the effects of turning the cows out to 
fresh spring pastures. 

Experiments which the Missouri 
College of Agricuiture has conducted 
have shown that a sudden change to 


pasture in the spring is likely to 
cause the cows to be underfed for 
several days. These fresh pastures 


are succulent, their water content is 
very high, and the cows are not ac- 
customed to depend on their own ac- 
tivity for the feed necessary for their 
milk. One of the results of this un- 
derfeeding, which is particularly like- 
ly to occur with heavy or moderately 
heavy producers, will be a drop in the 
nvilk flow. It is difficult to raise this 
flow after it has once dropped, espec- 
ially if it has been some time since 
the animals have freshened: 

This underfeeding will also affect 
ition of the butter fat. 

It is important that all changes of 
feed of dairy cows, including the 


change to fresh pasture, should be 
made gradually, and good milk-pro- 
ducing animals should be fed some 
grain in addition to the pasture. This 
will prevent the possibility of under- 
feeding. The grain feeding should be 
continued at least until the pastures 
become mature and the cows become 
accustomed to graze for their feed. 





Suggestions for Farrowing Time 


| aemucnseocigy the sow daily before far- 
rowing. Decrease the corn ration 
and increase the tankage rather than 
the middlings. 

For 24 hours after farrowing do not 
feed the sow, or feed lightly. Water 
should be supplied. 

Care should be taken not to feed 
the sow too rich a ration. More milk 
may be available than the pigs can 
take, and milk fever may result. 

After farrowing, the pigs should be 
given plenty of exercise to prevent 
thumps. 

Rails about the sides of the pen 
will help keep the sow from lying on 
the pigs. 

If colony houses are used, a lighted 
lantern hung inside on very cold 
nights will help to keep the houses 
warm.—Ohio Agricultural College. 


A Remarkable Cow 


OWN what I believe to be a very 

remarkable cow. She is nine years 
old and has given birth to thirteen 
calves in the following order: 





BITSe DILGHE ces ddwee oes one calf 
S€CONG Dittheni cassis: two calves 
DRE OUDIGEH is ots.sacs-c<-s three calves 
POUL DIFERS baic8 cisdcdecc one calf 
EPIbGle WIRES aca nays aees two calves 
Sixth birth... «ese etGue Calves 


All of these calves lived except the 
last four. I had a veterinary surgeon 
with the cow and he said that the 
calves came about a month too early. 
The cow is a grade Jersey and I call 
her the “Mississippi Multiplier,” and I 
believe she has earned the name. She 
is one of a set of twins, her dam hav- 
ing given birth to two séts of twins. 

Cc. -G JONES: 





Some Suggestions for Feeding 
Silage 


a 30 pounds of silage per day 
is required by the dairy cow, while 
a beef animal will consume one-third 
more or possibly a still greater 
amount. It will nét hurt a cow to feed 
her all that she will consume if the 
silage-is good and is fed regularly. 

When the time comes for feeding 
silage the top layer, which will be 
found to be molded, should be remov- 
ed. The molded part usually extends 
for several inches below the surface. 
At least two inches of silage should be 
fed each day in order to prevent the 
formation of mold. The top of the sil- 
age should be kept level so as to ex- 
pose the smallest surface possible to 
the air. Only enough silage for one 
feeding should be put out as it soon 
dries if not fed at once.—C. H. Staples, 
Louisana State University. 


Haul Out the Manure as Fast as 
Made 


WE FIND the best plan is to haul 
the manure out as fast as it is 
made and spread on the grain and 
hay sod or on the land we intend to 
put in corn next year. This work 
can be done along through the winter 
when the farmer has leisure time. In 
this way the farmer not only saves 
time, but gets all of the fertilizing 
value of the manure on his crops or 
land, and at a time when it will give 
best results. Stable manure, when 
left in a heap or pile for any great 
length of time, loses ammonia in the 
air, the most valuable part, as well as 
the most expensive element of plant 
food. WM. HART HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 
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from 

off our Ven- 

tiplex Collar Pads, 

with five cents instamps to pay 

postage, and we will send you 
a@ regular 4% x14 inch 


—_ 










Charge 
Send the full labels. We make this 
offer to widen the circle of Ventiplex 
Collar Pad users. There is nothing 
offered thatis just as good. 
We want your verdict. Ventiplex 
Collar Pads are soid by dealers every- 
where—if your dealer does not carry 
them send us his name and we will 
see that you are promptly supplied. 
Makers of the fa- 
mous Burlington 
STAY-ON Stable 
Blankets. 


Burlington 
Blanket Co. 


Burlington Wise. 























Insulated 
Heat 
- Proof 


Make Longer 
Cream Shipments 


This Sturges refrigerator can 
has a special heat and cold proof 
insulation between its inner and 
outer walls. 
In a test it lost only eight degrees “‘cool- 
ness” in twelve hours in a steady heat of 
ninety-two degrees. 24-hour hauls safely 
made. Just the thing for sweet cream 
shippers. iden your market—save work of 
icing, using felt jackets, cones, etc. 
Write for Booklet No. 57 ~~ 
Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. |& 
Established 1865 | 
Chicago, Ill. 













Refrigerator Can 





More Money from 
Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 
Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
Lint. 

Grow more Corn and other crops, 
but select your seed for all with 
the greatest care, 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton. 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 





Cur advertisers are guaranteed. 


{| $230. 


' HIGH PRICES PAID FOR NORTH '. 


CAROLINA DAIRY CATTLE 


Judge Spencer B. Adams of Greens- 
boro, N. C., Sells Cloverdale Dairy 
Cattle at Public Auction 


OTWITHSTANDING the bad wea- 

ther, a large crowd attended the 
sale of the Cloverdale Dairy cat- 
tle owned by Judge Spencer B. Adams 
at Greensboro, N. C., on March 1. 
The total number of animals offered 
for sale was 86—50 milk cows, 2 bulls 
and 34 calves. Dairy equipment was 
also sold, and the grand total of the 
sales amounted to $8,597. Quite a bit 
of advertising had been done and 
there were a number of bidders from 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and a few from other states. 

There were three different breeds 
of cattle sold—Jersey, Holstein, and 
Guernsey. The 50 milkers sold aver- 
aged $122 each, and this is an ex- 
ceedingly good average when one 
considers the fact that all except six 
of these were grade cows. 

The 10 Holsteins sold were decid- 
edly the best bred cows in the lot | 
and they led in price, averaging near- | 
ly $200 each. Most of these were in | 
excellent condition and were heavy 
milkers. 


The highest priced cow in the lot 
was a Guernsey—“Galaxy of Edge- 
wood” No. 39799—and she sold for 
She was a fine type of the 
Guernsey breed and a heavy milker. 
The 23 cows of the Guernsey breed 
sold averaged $130. 

Seventeen Jersey cows were of- 
fered. These were of a very poor 
type on an average, as Judge Adams 
had neglected the Jerseys in his herd. 
Despite this, however, they brought 
an average price of $78. Only one 
Jersey cow was registered. 

Altogether a fine lot of calves was 
offered, the total number being 3M. 
These were of different breeds—-all 
grade animals—and brought an aver- 
age price of $30. 

Two bulls were sold, and both of 
these were registered. One of the 
bulls was a Guernsey, a young ani- 
mal, and brought $130; and the other, 
a Holstein, with considerable age, 
brought $160. 

There were probably about 500 peo- 
ple at the sale, and the number would | 
probably have been much greater had 
not the rain “poured” all day. The 
sale was conducted in a large tobacco 
warehouse, however, and*the crowd 
suffered no inconvenience. Although 
the crowd was not as large as it 
would otherwise have been, those 
who were present came to buy cattle, 
and the bidding was rapid. On ac- 
count of the delay caused by bring- 
ing the cattle from the farm to the 
warehouse in the rain, the sale did 
not begin until 11 o’clock, yet the bid- , 
ding was so rapid that the sale was | 
finished in time for people to catch 
trains leaving Greensboro at 4 
o’clock. 

With a herd of mostly grade cows— 
cows, calves, bulls, and all—averag- 
ing $99.96, who can say there is no 
sale for livestock in the South? There 
has never been a time in the South 
when farmers were so much inter- 
ested in livestock. South Carolina 
farmers are especially interested in 
this industry at present on account 
of the coming of the boll weevil, as 
was shown by their large representa- 
tion and quick bidding at this sale. 
It’s a good thing to be interested in, 
too. Pr. a. ia 











Sales Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 





nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 
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FERTILIZER FACTS No. 38 


















/ SHORTHORNS 
' Mar. 22, 1917—East Tennessee 
Breeders, Knoxville, Tenn, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Mar. 20,1917—H. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, 
Oklahoma, 


Shorthorn 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 










Fertilizers. 


The Corn Belt 
















Is Reaching Down 
South to Pixie 


The Country's biggest Corn Yields 
are being made in Dixie with the aid of 
Nearly 50,000 Corn Club 
Boys in the South are producing more 
than 50 bushels of corn per acre with 
an average application of 500 pounds 
of fertilizer. 

The Country’s Poorest Corn Yields 
are also made in Dixie without the use 
of fertilizer. 

Uncle Sam’s records show an ad- 
vance in average yields in the South 
each year—each advance tallying 


closely with increased use of fertilizer. 
It is a plain argument for Plant Food. 
Biggest yields of corn can’t be made 
unless the hungry Plants are sufficiently 


fed. 


Dixie will establish a clear title to 
be included in the Corn Belt when it 
supplies its soil what it needs with 


proper fertilization and practices the 
best cultural methods. 


Write for Bulletin No. 19, “CORN PRODUCTION IN 
THE SOUTH". Put your Soil Fertility Problems Up to Us 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT: COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 


Rhodes Building 


Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 



































ayo Five Bags. of Corn 
To Equal Nutriment in One 
Bag .of Cotton Seed Meal. 


el 


2 The three elements your stock must have are 
these—Protein, Fat and Carbohydrates. In your 
com and your silage you have an abundant sup- 
ply of fats and carbohydrates. But these crops 


re lacking in protein. To properly nourish your stock— 
to make milk, beef, butter fat, pork and mutton, protein 
must be bought, or—you must feed your valuable grain, 


Gall Seed Meal 


; Cost of Feed If you feed yourcorn you are 


paying 20 cts. per pound for 
protein. The protein in oats 


Compared 


# protein in bran costs 13 cts. per pound. 
Seed Meal supplies protein for 5 cts. per pound, Can 
you afford to feed protein costing 13c to 20c per Ib. 
when you can getit in Cotton Seed Meal for 5 cents 


per pound? 
(9) 


[taierntuses $6.83 











big practical farmer and stockman, It will be 
eent free upon request. 


But Cotton 


Get Fertilizer Cotton Seed Meal Is a fer- 


tilizer rich in Nitrogen, 
V I A F E E D Phosphoric Acid, and Pot- 
costs 16 cts. per pound. ‘The ash. It is extensively used 
in many brands. The best way to get the benefits is to 
raise live s‘ock and feed the meal. From 80 to 90% of 
the fertilizing value remains in the manure and enriches 
the soil. You get the fertilizer and pay almost nothing 


for feed, 





FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 





—showing the best formulas to feed horses, Cat- fron i Meal 
tle, hogs, sheep and poultry, was written by a 





Publicity Bureau 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 


Crushers’ Association 


ESE 208 Main Street 


Phen 


: _ Ton Value of Manure from 
Our interesting booklet — profusely illustrated stock fed Cot- $9 
‘% 














When writin 
an advertiser in 


the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’’ 


to advertisers say: “‘I am writing you as 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads li or net.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 


B. L. MOSS, 
W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

° : Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, > é . Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . ‘ 5 , . . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








FRIEND calls attention to an error in our re- 

cent “Reference Special,” wherein it is stated 
that to prevent oat smut, use formaldehyde, 1-40. 
This statement should have read, formaldehyde, 1 
pound to 40 gallons of water. 





- CONNECTION with what was said in last 
week’s “Farm Homes and Buildings Special” 
about planting flowering shrubs, let us urge that 
these be put in at once, or it will be too late to do 
the work this season. 





E WISH every county school superintendent, 

every teacher, and every school committeeman 
in the South could be interested in the Danish sys- 
tem of “folk high schools” as described on the next 
page. It has many features that we could copy to 
advantage. The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has issued several valuable 
bulletins on the subject, and we believe copies will 
be sent free to teachers and committeemen. 





DITOR Clarence Poe has accepted invitations to 

speak at the following times and places during 
the next sixty days; Georgia Boll Weevil Con- 
ference, Macon, Ga., March 24; Clemson College, 
S. C., April 12; Educational Conference at Rock 
Hill, S. C., April 13 or 14; North Carolina high 
school commencements at Bethania, May 1, Bunn, 
May 3, and Bessemer High School, near Greens- 
boro, May 8; annual farmers’ rally at Martins- 
ville, Va., Experiment Station, May 16. Every 
member of our staff is always glad to meet Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers at any speaking appoint- 
ment. 





E ARE frequently asked to help readers in 

preparing a constitution or by-laws for a 
marketing association, farmers’ club, or other co- 
Operative association and we are glad to help as 
much as we can. In the nature of things, how- 
ever, it is impossible for us to say just what re- 
gulations Will suit any particular locality. The 
best things to do in such cases is for members 
to take the different forms of constitutions and 
by-laws printed as part of the book, “How Far- 
mers Cooperate and Double Profits,” and after 
reading the suggestions given, adopt such regula- 
tions as they wish or ask us as to any point as 
to which doubt exists. 





eG on compulsory education at a Vir- 
ginia educational meeting recently, Prof. J. H. 
Binford urged his state to take a forward step in 
this respect, and in every state in the South. men 
and women ought to be repeating Professor Bin- 
ford’s message. He said: 


“Compulsory education will not solve all our 
school ills. But why should anyone object to a 
compulsory attendance law applying to chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and twelve 
years for seven months each year? The fact is 
that 80 per cent of our people will see to it that 
their children attend school. Why should the 
unfortunate children of the remaining 20 per 
cent be denied the rudiments of an education 
under the plea of ‘personal liberty’? Every 
great nation of the earth and practically every 
American state has compulsory education. Why 
should we not amend our present inadequate 
local option law and enact a 
measure that will result in good? 


sure-enough 





S THERE a conspiracy to keep the North Caro- 

lina A. & M. College—as we have known it 
heretofore—from smelling of the soil and the 
shop? It would seem so. A few months ago 
there was a plan to call it a “Polytechnic Insti- 
tute,” and thus give it a sort of classical, scholar- 
ly sound. Then the Legislature changed the name 
to “State College of Agriculture and Engineering,” 
which was perfectly all right. But what isn’t all 
right is the evident determination in some quar- 
ters now to shorten the name to “State College” 
a name which would utterly sacrifice the emphasis 








on the real mission of the college, which ought to 
be its distinction, its pride, and its glory. President 
Riddick has shown that he intends to keep the 
institution doing its job and keep it close to the 
folks, and we have no doubt but that he will at 
once call a halt on the kid-gloved and classical 
“State College” appellation. Let it be known as 
the “A. & E. College” or the “Agricultural and 
Engineering College’—and iet it be proud to tell 
the world what it stands for! 


agree ate ought to read the story of Bishop 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, the philosopher-educator of 
Denmark, as told on the next page. There is 
really a great deal of similarity between the work 
Dr. Knapp did for better farm methods in the 
South and the work Bishop Grundtvig did for 
school methods in Denmark. Dr. Knapp 
saw that books and bulletins alone would not 
convert the small farmer to better methods. This 
small fariner, he decided, must come into contact 
with a personality, must see better ideas dem- 
onstrated and get an ambition to adopt better 
things himself. Bishop Grundtvig likewise decided 
that mere books alone would not educate a boy or 
girl. Instead, he argued that a boy or girl around 
twenty years of age must be waked up by con- 
tact with inspiring teachers and lecturers, and by 
joyous human comradeship and fellowship with 
other boys and girls of like age. In other words, 
“Get into contact with a man who can inspire you 
and help you to better farming,’ was Dr. Knapp’s 
prescription. And “Get into contact with teachers 
and friends who can inspire you and help you 
to better living,” was Bishop Grundtvig’s saving 
advice to young men and young women. And since 
so much does depend upon enthusiasm in one’s 
lifework, it should be a recognized duty of every 
demonstration agent and every school teacher to 
be not merely a purveyor of knowledge but an in- 
spirer of ambition. 


better 





Knowing Why Makes Work a Pleasure 
Instead of Drudgery 


EW worlds are opened to the farmer who 

thinks and who knows. The clod is more 

than a mere lump of earth; the clouds, the 
rain, the wind, all possess a new meaning to him 
who has studied the forces that create them. And 
with this new meaning comes added interest and 
zest that lighten labor. 

What is more wonderful than the matter of in- 
oculating legumes? Up until less than fifty years 
ago, while we knew that legumes enriched land, 
we did not know how and why. But the investi- 
gators were not satisfied. They kept on, and 
finally gave to the world the fact that tiny organ- 
isms called bacteria live on the legume roots in 
vast numbers, taking nitrogen from the air that is 
in the soil and converting it into a form in which 
plants can use it. Different kinds of legumes re- 
quire different kinds of bacteria, and unless these 
are present they must be added before the par- 
ticular legume needing them can succeed. 

Or what is more wonderfully interesting than 
the weather,—the storms, the sunshine, the heat, 
the cold, the changing seasons? Perhaps far up in 
the Northwest the morning’s weather map issued 
by the United States Weather Bureau wil! show an 
extensive “low,” that is, an area of low barometric 
pressure, closely followed by a “high”, or high 
pressure area. We have learned that the ap- 
proaching “low” usually brings with it unsettled, 
rainy weather, and that a “high” generally means 
fair weather, and, in winter, probably cold. 

Why does milk sour? Thunder storms have noth- 
ing to do with the phenomenon, as some people 
even yet suppose. As with inoculation, it is again 
a case of bacteria. Fresh miik contains relatively 
few of these organisms, but in warm weather they 
multiply very rapidly, causing chemical changes 
in the milk and the creation of an acid that makes 
the milk taste sour. The yeast that makes bread 
rise is nothing more than culture containing cer- 
tain organisms. 

And similar examples of a thousand and one 
Why 


seeds germinate, why leaves fall, the life cycle of 


other natural phenomena are all about us. 


insects, how dew and frost form, why the rain 
falls, what fog is, why the wind blows—these and 
hundreds of other questions afford to the farm 
boy and girl the broadest kind of field for real 
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study and thought. And much of their success in 
life, much of their joy in achieving, will depend 
upon how parents and teachers encourage and 
help them to study and interpret nature’s miracles. 


Fortifying Against the Boll Weevil 


EFORE any farmer is ready to fight the boll 
weevil, he must have prepared himself for the 
battle. 


against the foe, the farmer too must build high 


Just as armies entrench themselves 


his breastworks against this the most dangerous 
insect enemy that any agricultural country has 
ever known. Unless the farmer is so prepared, he 
has lost his battle in the beginning. 

Food, feed and fertility first are the fortifica- 
tions behind which we must offer the enemy bat- 
tle. “Food first” means the production on the farm 
of all foods for the family that can be econom- 
ically grown. This calls for a year-round garden, 
bread, meat, at least two good milk cows per 
family, a big flock of hens to supplement the fam- 
jly ration and pay grocery bills, syrup, potatoes, 
and a good orchard. “Feed first” calls for an 
abundance of corn, oats, hay and good pastures, in 
order to eliminate entirely our ruinous feed bills. 
Finally, “fertility first” calls for legumes winter 
and summer to fill our soils with nitrogen and 
humus and to protect them from leaching and 
washing. These legumes will not only save and 
enrich our lands and supply additional feed, but 
will also enable us to cut in half our heavy ex- 
penditures for fertilizers. 

If the boll weevil is a problem, either present or 
future, with you, you may well give thought to 
fortifying against the invader. When you have 
done so as here suggested, we believe you are 
ready to grow what cotton you can. Whatever you 
make, it will be yours, and need not go to pay 
debts for things that should have been made at 
home. 

Unless you are prepared, strongly fortified 
against the enemy, “the boll weevil will git you if 
you don’t watch out.” Don’t forget that the pest 
has left many a failure in its wake. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Six 


Things to Do This Week and Next 


F YOU suspect that your varieties of corn and 





cotton are not the best for your section, get in 

touch with your nearest experiment station, get 
the director’s views, and then buy from a dealer 
or breeder of known reliability. 

2. Save and apply to the land every possible 
pound of manure. Plant foods are too high-priced 
to be allowed to waste. 

3. Give close study to your crop and soil needs, 
and then buy your commercial fertilizers to fit 
these. 

4. Keep the harrows right behind the plows 
every day, in order that the clods may be pulver- 
ized before they get hard. 

5. Clear out all foul fence rows, ditch banks and 
thickets. Such places are eye-sores, take valuable 
land, and harbor harmful bugs. 

6. Hold fast to your live-at-home resolutions, 
for foods and feeds are ruinously high for the 
farmer who has to buy them. 





A Thousht fer the Weck 


O NOT look on your work as a dull duty. If 


, 
you choose, 





j you can it interesting. 

Throw your heart into it, master its mean- 
ing, trace out the causes and previous history, con- 
sider it in all its bearings, think how many even 
the humblest labor may benefit, and there is 
scarcely one of our duties which we may not look 
to with enthusiasm. You will get to love your 
work, and if you do it with delight you will do it 
with ease. Even if at first you find this impos- 
sible, if for a time it seems mere drudgery, this 
may be just what you require; it may be good 
like mountain air to brace up your character.— 
Lord Avebury. 





It is great, and there is no other greatness, to make some 
nook of God's creation a little fruitfuller, better, more wor- 
thy of God.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION || 


to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk.«About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperatiom to Muitiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 











A Progressive North Carolina Legis- 
lature 


HIS Legislature was the most progressive in 
the history of the state,” said Senator A. M. 
Scales—himself a leader among constructive 
progressives—the last night of the session. And 
on looking back over the whole record, we don’t 
know but that he was right. 

Hardly any previous Legislature has done so 
much for agriculture and country life; none has 
probably done so much for the public health; and 
probably none has ever done so much for educa- 
tion. And when a legislature makes a good rec- 
ord in education, health, and rural progress, it 
should have a large meed of praise. Governor 
Bickett deserves much credit for his part in se- 
curing this excellent record. In sixty days he 
has done more really effective work than some 
governors have done in four years. And the 
Farmers’ Union of the state, through its officials 
and through letters, petitions, and delegations was, 
we believe, an equally great power for good. Every 
farmer in the state should pay a dollar a year 
dues just to help this organization whether he 
can attend its meetings or not. Nor should we 
forget to say that there was little partisanship in 
the legislature, and Democrats and Republicans 
worked together along all constructive lines. 

Bad 


How the New Legislation Affects You 


OW let us make a practical application and 

see how the new legislation will affect the 

life of the average rural family in North 
Carolina. 

1. The Crop Lien Biil—We are printing this 
bill on another page. If you give a crop lien next 
year, the merchant will be required by law to 
charge you as “time prices” not more than 10 
per cent above cash priées. And since he must 
give you a memorandum of each sale showing the 
cash price as charged, you will know if you are 
overcharged. The state thus, for the first time as- 
serts its right to protect the crop-lien farmer 
from unregulated usury. 


2. Compulsory Attendance Up to 14.—Six years 
ago there was hardly a politician in North Caro- 
lina who dared lift lis voice in behalf of “com- 
pulsory education” for children of any age any- 
where. This year there was hardly a vote against 
raising the age limit from 12 to 14. That is prog- 
ress. Hereafter, if there are careless parents in 
your neighborhood, they will be required by law 
to send ail children under 14 to school. North 
Carolina realizes at last that it must have an 
educated citizenship. 

3. Good Roads.—If your county wishes to vote 
bonds for roads, the Clark Bill mentioned last 
week will enable you to pay off the debt with 
money you would heretofore have had to pay for 
interest alone—or just about that. Ask the State 
Highway Commission, Raleigh, about this. 

4. Medical Inspection.—Provision has been made 
whereby if your child has some incipient disease, 
especially of eyes, ears, nose, or throat, it will be 
detected, and you will be warned in time perhaps 
to save that child’s health. The inspection will 
be free, and it is also expected that doctors will 
agree to treat school children for reduced fees. 
Ask the State Board of Health, Raleigh, about 
this. 

5 Incorporating Rural Communities.—lrom time 
immemorial people in villages and towns have 
had the right to incorporate and secure the priv- 
ileges of local self-government. Now the same 
privilege is available for any country neighbor- 
hood. The State Bureau of Community Service, 
Raleigh, will help you here if you wish it. 

6. “The Moonlight Schools.”-—The astounding 
success of schools for teaching grown-up people 
to read and write won deserved recognition In 
every neighborhood in the state the school com- 
mitteemen and other persans interested in edu- 
cation should now make plans to teach every 
grown person to read. Through the $50,000 ap- 
propriation for moonlight school work, the state 
will pay half the expenses of such a school, if you 
want one in your neighborhood. Confer with 
the state or your county superintendent of educa- 
tion about the matter. 

7. Schoolhouse Building.—Along with the new 
bond issue for asylums and colleges, a half-million 
dollars is appropriated as a loan fund for build- 
ing schoolhouses—a matter of interest to you if 
you need a new school building. 

8 Teaching Agriculture and Home Economics. 


Ry CLARENCE POE 





—Bulletins are to be written in the simplest 
thorities and furnished 
to school children at cost, enabling them to learn 
the fundamental facts of agriculture and domestic 
science. 


language by competent a 
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9. Rural Social Life.—To enrich rural social life 
and to make schools true “social centers,” an 
appropriation of $25,000 a year was made to fur- 
nish a motion picture service to country schoois 
that wish it, provided they will pay one-third the 
cost, and the county one-third. For information 
see your county superintendent of schools. 

10. Waterworks, Lights, and Telephones.—Pro- 
vision was made for having the State Highway 
Commission, Raleigh, furnish free engineering 
help to farmers wishing to install waterworks, 
lights, or telephones. Write the Commission if 
interested. 

11. Traveling Libraries.——The Legislature dou- 
bled the appropriation for traveling libraries. 
Take up the matter in your Local Union, farm 
women’s club or school or Sunday school, and see 
if your neighborhood would not like to borrow a 
collection of the best books to be found. If so, 
write the State Library Commission, Raleigh. 

12. Credit Unions.—In his inaugural message, 
Governor Bickett recommended the employment 
of two men to help organize credit unions. These 
North Carolina “credit unions” are virtually just 
such organizations as the “Raiffeisen credit so- 
cieties” described in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, and every neighborhood in North Caro- 
lina should have its credit union. Without waiting 
for the Legislature to act, the State Board of Agri- 
culture voted to double its appropriation for credit 
union work. If interested, write the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, West Raleigh, and an organi- 
zer will go to you when you are ready. 

13. Six Months School Term.—In the election 
next year the people are to vote on the question 
of changing the Constitution so as to require a 
six months instead of four months school term. 
Resolve now to help carry this constitutional 
amendment in your precinct. 

14. Cash Advances on Crop Liens.—Not only is 
provision made for limiting the charge on “time 
prices,” where crop liens are given, but the new law 
will enable thousands of farmers to get cash in- 
stead of “store credit,” and so be free to buy on 
competitive terms in the cheapest market. Recog- 
nizing the risk involved in lending on crop liens, 
persons advancing cash on such security may 
charge 10 per cent in lieu of interest and commis- 
sions. This“seems high, but it is not one-half so 
high as time prices. 

15. Patent Medicines.—While the Legislature did 
not pass the “open formula” bill, as it should, it 
did provide that no medicine shall be advertised as 
“cures” for consumption, cancer, epilepsy, Bright’s 
disease, etc., and that no mechanical medical de- 
vices shall be advertised if pronounced worthless 
by the State Board of Health. 

ba 


“For a Finer, Fairer State” 


ROM what we have written, it will be seen 

that this Legislature made much progress 

toward the development of that “finer, fairer 
state,” which Governor Bickett yearned for in 
his inaugural address. We regret that our law- 
makers did not take the public school system out 
of politics as he advised; regret that it did not 
lengthen the public school term; regret that the 
House killed the bill for a Torrens system judge. 
But the record on the whole is good—surprisingly 
good. 

In the matter of bond issue, while we never fa- 
vor bonds for current expenses, they are often 
justifiable for permanent improvements as in this 
case. And it is certainly more economical to 
make a comprehensive five-year building program 
than it is to build by the piecemeal, patchwork 
method. The fact that both parties voted for the 
bond issue and that it was so carefully worked out 
by men of the fine type of Senator Holderness, 
will go far to justify it in the public mind, espe- 
cially as provision is made for later paying off the 
bonds at the rate of $100,000 a year. If we will 
reform our tax methods, this can be done with- 
out increasing the average man’s tax rate. And 
we should add here that before adjourning, the 
Legislature provided for the appointment of a 
commission to study our whole system of taxa- 
tion and recommend needed reforms to the next 
Legislature. 

Another thing we should add is that just after 
we went to press last week, the House commit- 
tee on constitutional amendments reconsidered 
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its action and decided to let the House pass on the 
bill allowing the people to vote on the initiative 
and referendum. As the advocates of the meas- 
ure did not know of this change, however, until 
just a few minutes before the vote was taken, 
they had no time to explain the bill or line up 
its friends, while the introducer, Mr. Gallatin 
Roberts, was just up from a sick-bed and physical- 
ly unable to make the fight needed to win success 
in the House. Thoroughly and fairly explained by 
Senator Scales in the Senate, however, it passed 
there by a vote of 35 to 12, and next time with a 
fair fight in the House, and with time for amend- 
ment in one or two details, it will win there, also. 


A SUCCESS TALK FOR FAP.M BOYS 


A Talk About a Great Man Who Helped Make ° 
Denmark “A Little Land Full of Happy People” 








My Dear Boys: 

IR HORACE PLUNKETT—the man who has 

done so much to make rural Ireland a land 

of milk and honey instead of the land of 
tenantry and poverty it used to be—has well said 
that persons interested in 
helping farmers must work 
for three things. These three 
things are “Better Farming, 
Better Business, Better Liv- 
ing.” We must learn “better 
farming’—how to produce 
crops more scientifically and 
economically. Then we must 
learn “better business”—how 
to buy and sell more wisely, 
how to market our crops to 
best advantage, how to fi- 





BISHOP GRUNDTVIG 
nance farm work more prudently. And then we 


” 


must learn “better living’—how to make country 
life socially as well as financially satisfying. 

I shall be glad if the farm boys who read these 
articles will keep this triple motto in mind as 
long as they live—‘Better Farming, Better Busi- 
ness, Better Living.” “And in our talk about agri- 
cultural heroes it happens that I have already told 
you the story of Dr. Knapp, apostle of better 
farming, and of “Father Raiffeisen,” advocate 
of better farm business. This week I want us to 
consider the work of a man whose life was given 
to the promotion of our third object—“better liv- 
ing.” 

* Ok 

The man we are going to talk about is Grundt- 
vig—Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig of Denmark. The 
name looks a little strange to you maybe, but 
the pronunciation is easy: Groont-vig. 

You can easily find Denmark on your map, of 
course. It is a great farming and dairying coun- 
try. When I was there five years ago, a Dan- 
ish farmer-dairyman said to me, “The farmers 
rule the roost in Denmark,” adding that in their 
Legislature or Congress the majority of the mem- 
bers were farmers. The statement is also made 
that half the people of Denmark are depositors in 
savings banks or credit unions. 3ut what im- 
pressed me most about Denmark was not what 
I heard about the political power of the farm- 
ers, nor about their thrift and consequent pros- 
perity. The one remark about Denmark that I 
shall never forget was made by a speaker in one 
of the schools when he spoke of his country as 
“a little land full of happy people.” 

‘“~« * * 


There, after all, is the greatest wealth of Den- 
mark—in the happiness of its people. It reminds 
one of Ruskin’s sayings: “There is no wealth but 
life—life including all its powers of love, of joy,- 
and of admiration:” And he added: “That country 
is richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings.” 

Now the fact that Denmark is today “a little 
land full of happy people,” the fact that the 
population consists so largely of “noble and happy 
human beings,” is due more to Bishop N. F. S. 


Grundtvig than to any other one man. Born in 
1783 and dying in 1872, Grundtvig, like Raiffeisen 
and Knapp, lived to a ripe old age. As a very 


young boy Grundtvig seemed to have developed 
a love of reading—a love for stories of great men 
and great deeds and great hopes. Then in his 
early teens he was forced to study two years in 
a dry-as-dust Latin school where all the richness 
and color had been taken from teaching and 
teachers, and the instruction had no relation what- 
ever to life and work. And from this experience 
of his own he evolved the idea that country 
schools should be more directly related to life. He 
believed in study—in hard study—about subjects 
of value, but he also believed that the supreme 
need is to get the student to wake up—to fire him 
with a passion for noble and useful living and 
teach him how to achieve this through a rich 
comradeship with his fellows. 

Here is Grundtvig’s.plan in brief—that every 

(Concluded on page 24, this issue) 
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Our Farm Women 
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size 

counterpane retail value 
BEAUTY $20. Reduced to $9.92. 

25-Ib. bed $5.50; 30-lb. 

bed @6.25; 36-lb. bed $7.25; 

——————————— 40-lb. bed $8. 6-lb. pillows 

$l pair, New feathers, 

HE popularity or tne Sedoskia style house proves that we have best ticking. Mail money 

order now or@rite forcatalog. 

passed the crudeness of tower, turret and gingerbread orna- 


SAMITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 500, Charlotte, M. G, 
mentations. Everything speaks of the simplicity and comfort 
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A FACT THAT WILL NOT DOWN 


Farmers and Their Families Are Putting Up the 
Very Finest Goods, the Very Easiest Way, Using 
° 
The Raney Canning Outfits 
Twenty-two Years’ Experience, all in your favor. 
I sell cans and all canners’ supplies. Write for 
particulars. 


T.H. RANEY, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Strawberries 
Make Big Profits 


growing strawberries. Our 
illustrated Dook of Berries for 
7 1917 pointsthe way. Itisa 

complete guide for the amae 
teur;a valuable reference book 
for the experienced grower. It’s 
free. Write today for your copy. 















DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 
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a cool and wet day. usually lost in the back hall, Notice also 
= this wholly visible(42 key)sin- Pros cece --- 2-2 eo 9-9 the splendid cross ventilation. T he ene The date to which your subscrip- 
. - p sleshit:typewriter .foryour H Root ; ee 3 ee ee and ee pens is paid is given on the little red or 
'o show o : t clean’ 1e comtor oO screenec porches ellow li on age 1 opposite your 
your friends and let them see with no outside entrance can be under- = wt ey “ va ) Reg 31 
wherein it excels other 7 " name, printed thus, John Doe, § 
$100 typewriters,and stood only by those who have experienced Dec. 16,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid 
tell them ef our most them. The terrace and low-growing up to December 31, 1916, ete. After 
Eharelofer ever made bushes add to the artistic effect. you send in your renewal, it requires 
on a strictly modern =| about ten days to have this date 
typewriter and a Woodstock af % 
that. By post card or Petter simply say, ** Mail Particulars.” and one for the family and guests, is a pac gga og Ag tly 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. M638 » CHICAGO, ILL, Balcany ay Bedroom Bolcony luxury that many a farmer can afford. f the label dote does not properly 
. " é 
] rn Be t | Frenc id iter ty - ad to the Ses reat of show when your subscription expires. 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am a 2 — tps * aa acon ae Bye Seely i 
ae ‘i Sen eUrA aS * oom has bed space ¢ “ross : PF: a 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- SECOND FLOOR PLAN considerations sometimes neglected by _ 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability Two bath rooms, one for the parents architects. When writing advertisers mention The 
of all advertising it carries,” 
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Our Pattern Department 7. 








piece skirt. 








8267—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 


has a basque waist, closing at the back and a separate two- 
piece skirt, closing at the left side. 


Price of each pattern 10 cents, 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 

















8243—Girls’ Japanese Kimono.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years, Any of the pretty crepe materials can be used to 
make this kimono. 

8259—Ladies’ Long-waisted Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 


The dress closes at the front and has a five 


The dress 





Pasteurized milk is not as good as 
raw, if perfectly clean milk can be had, 
but it is better than any in which a 
little dust may have fallen. 

Begin the cleanliness of milk before 
it leaves the cow. Wash the milk ves- 
sels in warm water, using soda instead 
of soap. Scald well and turn upside 
down, so no dust will drop in. Dust 
particles are called the air-ships of 
germs, you know. 

Before milking, brush the cow’s 
hide, wipe the flanks off with a damp 
cloth to catch loose hairs and tiny 
particles of dirt. Clean the teats 
well. 

Do not milk into an open pail, but 
contrive or buy a cover that holds 
firmly two thicknesses of cheesecloth 
with a layer of absorbent cotton be- 
tween. A fifty-cent roll of sterilized 
absorbent cotton will last a long time, 
and is cheaper than doctors’ bills. 
Wash your own hands well before 
handling anything that touches the 
milk, and let no one but yourself or 
your husband milk for baby, if possi- 
ble. Milk with the hands dry. 

If the doctor prescribes special food 
for the baby and the cow gets out into 
the field, feed the baby on thin, strain- 
ed gruel, or let her go hungry for a 
day, rather than have the cow’s milk. 


SOME ESSENTIALS IN PAPER 
HANGING 

Be Sure That the Paste Is Smooth— 

Paper the Ceiling First, Leaving No 
Wrinkles or Puffs 

ITH the present appreciation of 

. plain paper, half the trouble of 

paper-hanging is eliminated, but even 





“in putting on plain paper there are 


some details absolutely necessary to a 
well finished surface. One should 
have tools for the work, or at least 
a good smoothing brush, a roller and 
a good paste brush. Our professional 
paper hanger will use only paste that 
he prepares himself, and as he does 
this in the kitchen of the home. at 
which he is working, the housewife 
has.a chance to learn his method. 

Three pints of flour (for an ordin- 
ary room) is worked in cold water to 
the Consistency of dough. Every lump 
is worked out and the mass made per- 
fectly smooth with a heavy spoon. 
Then boiling water is poured on while 
the paste is stirred rapidly and the 
flour cooked. To this is added a ta- 
blespoon of powdered bluestone to 
keep out mice and other vermin, so 
he says. The paste is then thinned 
with cool water or warm water to 
the right consistency and is ready 
for use. 

Begin with the ceiling first. If the 
walls are papered first, the paste on 
the hands or on the edges of the 
ceiling paper will get on the wall pa- 
per and soil it. As fast as a roll is 


pasted, rub the smoothing brush and 
then the roller over it until there is 
not a wrinkle or blister left. 

The plain paper finished at the top 
with a pretty border or with molding 
makes, a beautiful room, one that 
does not grow tiresome as does the 
figured or flowered paper. Plain pa- 
per also bears contrast with the furn- 
iture and make a better background 
for pictures than does a figured paper. 

After we build, we have very little 
left to buy furniture and decorations, 
but by balancing values we can make 
the old furniture look pretty well un- 
til such time as we are able to buy 
new. Some people prefer a dark 
shade of paper to “prevent fading.” 
All of it will fade in time, though the 
greens and blues fade the quickest. I 
prefer light shades of cream and tan, 
as they make the rooms look more 
cheerful. The best grades cost a good 
deal, but are cheaper than the low 
grades, in the long run. 

Pelican, La. MRS. C: H. RUST. 





A Club Building for Every Rural 
Community 


E HAVE talked of building a club 

house, but a number of our mem- 
bers seem to think that it is too 
much for us to undertake this year. 
We have, however, secured a lease on 
a building erected for a church some 
years ago. This building has not 
been used for some time and was 
damaged to some extent in the storm 
of last July. The size is 24x36 feet. 
Our “lease” is for 33 years, and all it 
will cost us is to fence it and keep it 
in repair. We may make any im- 
provements we wish and are plan- 
ning a porch and kitchen. If it is 
possible to have the building insur- 
ed we want to take our library there 
and make the inside as home-like 
and comfortable as possible. 


Other plans are for a tennis court, | 


croquet grounds (there is an acre of 
land with the building) and lots of 
trees and flowers. I had almost for- 
gotten to say that the men of the 
community spent a day in repairing 
the damage done by the storm. The 
women went, too, taking a good din- 
ner, washed windows and scrubbed 
the floor, and everything was in ship- 
shape before night. We are planning 
another meeting to clear up the 
ground and fence it. 

We have held one social, and an 
oyster supper on February 24. 

During the school months we are 
to meet on the first Saturday of each 
month at the club house. 

And best of all, we have organized 
a young people’s club, with 19 mem- 
bers. Of course, some of the ladies 
of the United Farm Women’s club 
will attend all of their meetings and 
the two clubs will codperate in every 
way possible. HAZEL D. PELTON, 
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By its perfect baking 
and economy in service, the Majestic has won its way into hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes. The longer you use a Majestic, the 
more evidence you have that it pays to pay for Majestic guality. 

One quality; many styles and sizes. 


There fs a Majestic dealer in every county of 42 States. If 
know the one near you, write us. Send for illustrated booklet. —- 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Your Toilet 


O make your toilet quickly, yet faultlessly, the 

soap you use must lather freely, rinse easily and 
leave no irritation requiring the application of powder, 
cream or lotion. 


Ivory Soap makes a copious lather in hard or soft water almost 
instantly. Just a few turns of the cake between the hands and 
you have a soft, thick, lively layer of minute.soap bubbles far dif- 
ferent from the average slow-forming thin lather. 
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Ivory Soap does not stick to the skin. Just a few dashes of water 
and it vanishes. There is no free oil in it to leave a greasy gloss 
requiring long, tedious rinsing, 


Ivory Soap removes dirt without smarting and burning. After the 
rinsing and drying, the skin feels only the pleasant sensation of 


perfect cleanness. Powders, creamsand lotions cannot improve it. 
There is no irritation to allay. 
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IVORY SOAP 993% PURE 
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Insures greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, and best protec- 
tion from fire and weather. Specially adapted to farm buildings. 
Made from APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets—highest quality 
sheets manufactured. The added Keystone indicates that CopperStee! is used. F. 
¥ These sheets are also unexcelled for Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, Culverts, Sheds, etc. 

Sold by weight by leading dealers. Send for free *‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Garae 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

The Hoosier Poultry Farm Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 

Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 | make a special club on any papers you may 

different varieties of pure-bred land | wish. 

and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- One letter, one money order—and it’s ali 

alog. Mention this paper when writing. | attended to. 


Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, Ind. | THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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jt is your safe Ruidein the celection 
of Plumbing, Fixtures for any pur- 
pose—for Bath, Kitchen or Laundry. 
It represents manufacturing expe- 
rience of more than a Zeneration—the 
line of veriety in styles and prices; 
the line of stcendard merit. 


"Standattd” 


Plumbing Fixtures 
Are sold by plumbers everywhere. 
Good service—in installation and in 
thepoodsthemselves—is assured when 
you choose “Standard”, Talk to your 
plumber about this line. Insist upon 
“Stendatd”. Look fortheGreen and Gold label. 
Write for “Stexdard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home” and new Sink booklet—both free. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Dept. 213 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(<<), For Bath 
\Or Kitchen 
Laundry 






















The man or woman 
who gets the right .@ 
start in the poul- 

try business, 

will make 





23 years’ expee 
sience. binete 
made—scicntifically ven- 
tiated. Hot water heat. 
ing plant. rite for Free 
Cutalog—ask about poultry 
an egys, and ‘*Success‘ul’? Grain 
Sprouters, Famovs booklet, ‘*Proper 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 
Turkeys,”” 10 ccuts, 
J. S. Giierest, President acd Geoeral Manager 
BES MOINES FNCUBATOR CO. 767 Second St.. Bes Meinss, ta. 
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describing them. Send § 


or order direct. (2) 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

Mey we serve you? 
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Poliyanna Grows Up : 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER ‘ 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page,Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 

fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile acciijent, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnap- 
ped 2nd Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 
ing something cf Pollyanna’s reputation for 
“being giad’' Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 
on the condition that she can stay only s0 
long as she doesn't preach. Without doing 
what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pollyanna 
persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home, raise the shades, dress 
herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 
occupy the family pew at church services. 
Pollyanna visiis the Boston Public Garden 
alone and there talks with a man who calls 
himself “an old duffer,” and a lovely dis- 
couraged girl. Pollyanna loses her way, and 
is taken home by Jerry, a little newsboy. 
Pollyanna goes often to the park to feed the 
squirrels and birds and there again meets 
Jerry and his little friend ‘‘Jamie,” and is 
convinced that he is Mrs. Carew's lost ne- 
phew. 


Pollyanna has 


ao) 


CHAPTER Xi—(Continued) 


S THE days passed, this feeling on 
the part of Pollyanna increased 
rather than diminished; and the ques- 
tions she asked and the comments 
she made were anything but a relief 
to the state of mind in which Mrs. 
Carew herself was. Even the test 
of the glad gaine, in this case, Polly- 
anna was finding to be very near a 
failure; for, as she expréssed it: 

“T don’t see how you can find any- 
thing about this poor-people business 
to be glad for. Of course we can be 
glad for ourselves that we aren’t poor 
like them; but whenever I’m think- 
ing how glad I am for that, I get so 
sorry for them that I can’t be glad 
any longer. Of course we could be 
glad there were poor folks, because 
we could help them. But if we don’t 
help them, where’s the glad part of 
that coming in?” And to this Polly- 
anna could find no one who could 
give her a satisfactory answer. 
Especially she asked this question 
ef Mrs Carew; and Mrs. Carew, still 
haunted by the visions of the Jamie 
that was, and the Jamie that might 
be, grew only more restiess, more 
wretched, and more utterly despair- 
ing. Nor was she helped any by the 
approach of Christmas. Nowhere 
was theré glow of holly or flash of 
tinsel that did not carry its pang to 
her; for always to Mrs. Carew it but 
symbolized a child’s empty stocking 
—a stocking that might be—Jamie’s. 
Finally, a week before Christmas, 
she fought what she thought was the 
last battle with herself. Resolutely, 
but with no real joy in her face, she 
gave terse orders to Mary, and sum- 
moned Pollyanna. 


“Pollyanna,” she began, almost 
harshly, “I have decided to—take 
Jamie. The car will be here at once. 
I’m going after him now, and bring 
him home. You may come with me 
if you like.” 

A great light transfigured Polly- 
anna’s face. 

“Oh, oh, oh, how glad I am!” she 
breathed. “Why, I’m so glad I—I 
want to cry! Mrs Carew, why is it, 
when you're the very gladdest of any- 
thing, you always want to cry?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, Pollyanna,” 
rejoined Mrs. Carew, abstractedly. On 
Mrs. Carew’s face there was still no 
look of joy. 

Once in the Murphy’s little one- 
room tenement, it did not take Mrs. 
Carew long to tell her errand. In a 
few short sentences she told the 
story of the lost Jamie, and of her 
first hopes that this Jamie might be 
he. She made no secret of her doubts 
that he was the one; at the same time, 
she said she had decided ta take him 
home with her and give him every 
possible advantage. Then, a little 
wearily, she told what were the plans 
she had made for him. 

At the foot of the bed Mrs. Murphy 
Kstened, crying softly. Across the 
room Jerry Murphy, his eyes dilating, 
emitted an occasional low “Gee! can 
ye beat that, now?” As to Jamie— 
Jamie, on the bed, had listened at first 
with the air of one to whom suddenly 
a door has opened into a longed. for 
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paradise; but gradually, as Mrs. €2- 


rew talked, a new look came to his 
eyes. Very slowly he closed them, 
and turned away his face. 

When Mrs. Carew ceased speaking 
there was a long silence before Jamie 
turned his head and answered. They 
saw then that his face was very 
white, and that his eyes were full of 
tears. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Carew, but—I 
can’t go,” he said simply. 

“You can’t—what?” cried Mrs. Ca- 
rew, as if she doubted the evidence 
of her own ears. 

“Jamie!” gasped Pollyanna. 

“Oh, come, kid, what’s eatin’ yer” 
scowled Jerry, hurriedly coming for- 
ward. “Don’t ye know a good thing 
when ye see it?” 

“Yes; but I can’t—go,” said the 
crippled boy, again. 

“But, Jamie, Jamie, think, think, 
what it would mean to you!” quavered 
Mrs. Murphy, at the foot of the bed. 


“I am a-thinkin’,” choked Jamie. 
“Don’t you suppose I know what I’m 
doin’—what I’m givin’ up?” Then to 
Mrs. Carew he turned tear-wet eyes. 
“T can’t,” he -faltéred... “i. cairve. 1et 
you do all that for me. if you— 
cared it would be different. But you 
don’t care—not really. You don’t 
want me—not me. You want the 
real Jamie, and I ain’t the rea! Jamie. 
You don’t think Iam. I can see it in 
your face.” 

“T know. But—but—” began Mrs. 
Carew, helplessly. 

“And it isn’t as if—as if I was like 
other boys, and could walk, either,” 
interrupted the cripple, feverishly. 
“You'd get tired of me in no time. 
And I'd see it comin’. I couldn’t stand 
it—to be a burden like that. Of course 
if you cared—like mumsey here—” 
He threw out his hand; choked back 
a sob, then turned his head away 


again. “I’m not the Jamie you want. 
I—can’t—go,” he said. With the 
words his thin, boyish hand fell 


clenched till the knuckles showed 
white against the tattered old shawl 
that covered the bed. 

There was a moment’s breathless 
hush, then, very quietly, Mrs. Carew 
got to her feet. Her face was color- 
less; but there was that in it_that 
silenced the sob that rose to Polly- 
anna’s lips. 

“Come, 
said. 

“Well, if you ain’t the fool limit!” 


Pollyanna,” was all she 


babbled Jerry Murphy to the boy on | 


the bed, as the door closed a moment 
later. 

But the boy’on the bed was crying 
very much as if the closing door had 
been the one that had led to paradise 
—and that had closed now forever, 


CHAPTER XII 
From Behiad a Counter 


ee CAREW was very angry. To 
4 have brought herself to the point 
where she was willing to take this 
lame boy into her home, and then to 
have the lad calmiy refuse to come; 
was unbearable. Mrs. Carew. was-not 
in the habit of having her invitations 
ignored, or her wishes scorned. Fur- 
thermore, now that she cculd not 
have the boy, she was conscicus of 
an almost frantic terror lest he w-re, 
after all, the real Jamie. She hkiuew 
then that her true reason for wanting 
him had been—not because she cared 
for him, not even because she wished 
to help him and make him happy— 
but because she. hoped, by taking him, 
that she would ease her own mind, 


and forever silence that awful eter- | 
nal questioning on her part: “What | 


if he were her own Jamie?” 


It certainly had not helped matters | 


any that the boy had divined her 


state of mind, and had given as the | 
reason for his refusal that she “did | 
To be sure, Mrs. Carew | 
now very proudly told herself that | 
“care,” that he: 


” 


not care. 


she did not indeed 
was not her sister’s boy, and that she 
would “forget all about it.” 

But she did not forget all about it. 
(Continued en page. 30, this iesue} 
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Columbia. 
| Batteries: 
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From bells 
to blasting, 
and toys to 
tractors—the 
battery ofday- 
in and day- 
out, all-the- 
time service 
is Columbia. 

National Carbon Co. 

Cieveland, Onio 


Fahnestock spring-clln bind- 
feg posts, no extra 
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MMAULE'S SEED 



















AULE’S 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL. Send 10c. for a packet 

of Maule’s Success Tomato Seed, tested for 
germination like all Maule seeds. The Suc- 
cess is the heaviest for its size of any variety, 


firmest meated with fewest seeds. 


The Maule Seed Book 


176 page catalog and book 
of gardening information F; vee 


Economy and fresh seeds insured by our 
direct-to-you selling method, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 











Why Honey-Bees 


are Money-Bees 


Extent of the honey market?—Profits 
per bee-colony ?— Number of «olonies 
you could handle ? — What a pleasure 
bees are?—How the cityman keeps his? 
Write to us for the answers to these and 
other questions about the fascinating 
business of bes-leeping. We wiil also 
tell you how little it takes to make a 
start. e have a 


SPECIAL OFFER * 
TO BEGINNERS fies 


well afford even if you only want your 
apiary for the fun of it. No matter if 
you’ve never seen bees storing their pre- 
cious ‘hoard that means money—write 
anyway. If you decide on a Root outfit, 
we'll see you through. Our 40 years’ 
successful experience in the business will 
be at your disposal all the time. 

Send for complete descriptive catalog 
THE A. L ROOT CO. Medina, Ohio 


that includes just 


est producers of and dealers in bees 
wei Gcetbsonera’ supplies in America, 
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PRAYERS IN THE HOME 


They Have Helped to Save One Man 
From Temptation 


“NAY HUSBAND was a drunkard 
and there is no denying it,” 
writes a littke woman, whose name I 
will not mention for obvious reasons, 
“When I discovered it I lost all hope. 
I thought his promise, feeding him well 
and making him comfortable, would 
keep him from drinking. As ten 
thousand other women have learned, 
the desire for whiskey is stronger 
than all love of home and family. 

“After a spree, when my husband 
was still meek, remorseful and con- 
trite, I started prayers and blessings 
and have never stopped them. As a 
child is able to talk she is taught her 
own little blessing, usually a verse I 
find in our home page. Sometimes, 
when father is a little late starting 
for the field in the morning, the time 
necessary for the blessing is a little 
nerve-wearing, but the sweet childish 
voices and the beautiful thoughts 
bring calm and patience. 

“At supper I always have a dessert 
or candy, or some little simple treat. 
Each person has a day of the week 
for telling a joke or a funny story just 
before dessert. li he has forgotten, 
he loses his share. 

“Once, when father came home 
drunk, I scolded or cried. For years 
now I get him to bed, soethe him, 
ask him how it happened, say, ‘Never 
mind, I’ll make you well,’ and always 
assume that he was irresponsible and 
is sick. I have given him gallons of 
hot water and as much strong, clear 
coffee. 

“When he goes to sleep I leave him 
undisturbed and then coax back his 
appetite the best I can. - 

“Now he wakes sorry and promis- 
ing never to do it again, instead of 
sulky and irritable. I forgive him, 
love him and believe him, or make 
him think Ido. He is like many men, 
weak by inheritance, never taught 
seH-control as a child, but good of 
thought and intention. 

“His lapses are farther and farther 
apart, because of our prayers, our 
keeping him free of indigestion, our 
sticking to him, our love and our per- 


‘sistent respect for him. None of us 


ever refer to his failing—never under 
any circumstances.” 


The General Care of the Com- 
plexion 


NE has more control over the 

quality of her complexion than 
over any other one feature affecting 
her beauty or lack of it. 

In the deeper part of the skin is 
found a coloring matter which deter- 
mines the complexion. The amount 
varies greatly in different individuals. 
The extremely fair person has little 
of this pigment; the Negro has a 
large amount of it. Freckles are 
caused by the accumulation of pig- 
ment in spots. The amount of pig- 
ment in the dermis cannot be altered 
by any medicine taken internally or 
externally, but the quality of the skin 
and the activity of the blood cells 
can be regulated, both by local appli- 
cation and general health conditions. 


Do’s and Don’ts for the Complexion 





calstont, wipe the 
race gently every 
night with a fittle 
cloth or piece of ab- 
sorbent cetten that 
has been dipped ia 
equal parts of cel- 
ogne and water, or 
grain aicohot and 
water, 

8 If the skin be 
dry, use good face 
creams for cleansing 
rather than alcohol 
or cologme, 

9. Do try to re- 
move moth -patches 
and tresxt red. nose, 
and other general 
defects of the skin 
by stimulating  cir- 
culation rather than 
by local application. 

16. Do leave paint 
alone, and use a 
good rice powder or 
none. 

11. bo remember 
that you cannot 
have a good com- 
plexion without red 
blood corpuscles, and 
you cannot get asu- 
perabundance of 
these except by 
sleeping out-of-doors 
or with your fa : 
the open window 

12. Do you kuow 
that thick shees. 
warm, dry cloithes, 
and «a brisk walk in 
the rain will do more 
to give you a pink 
complexion than all 
the tonics and lo- 
tions you could 
take? 


rinsed in boiliag 
water and hung in 
the strong sunshine 
to dry. 

6. Do not forget 
that fried foods, 
cakes, candies, and 
an ill-balanced diet 
are bad for the 
complexion. 

7. Do not permit 
constipation, even 
for one day, or the 
skin must surely do 
its share in elimi- 
nating the poisons. 

8 Do not expect 
to have a good com- 
plexion if your teeth 
are bad. 

9 Do not use 
anything stronger 
than lemon or Ccu- 
cumber juice on your 
skin. P 

10. Do not worry 
about a few frecktes, 
as they add to the 
complexion rather 
than take away 
from it. 


11. Do-not be eco- 


nomical in buying 
your cold cream; 
fet tho best on the 
market or none at 
all, as the cheap 


ones may stimulate 

a growth of hair. 
12. Do not neg 

lect to treat the first 


pimple that -comes 
with a sterilized 
needle and an anti- 
septic. The first 


should be the last. 
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Do— 

1. Do use cold wa- 
ter for stimulating 
the skin. 

2. Do use hot 
water for cleansing 
the skin. 

3. Do use a very 
good soap, and then 
supply the fat that 
has been removed 
by rubbing in an ex- 
cellent cold cream, 

4. Do give the 
face firm but gentle 
massage with the 
balls of the fingers 
when washing it. 

5. Do go to a spe- 
cialist and not a 
faker, for the re- 
moval of hair, moles, 
patches or birth 
marks on the face. 

6. Do apply cold 
cream and not wa- 
ter, after driving in 
the wind or being in 
the sun. 

7. If the skin be 
very oily and black- 
heads or pimples 


Don’t— 

1. Do not scowl, 
pucker your mouth, 
or have any facial 
mannerisms, because 
to do so causes 
creases in the layer 
of fat that forms 
the contour of the 
face, and, in time, 
creates hollows and 
wrinkles. 


2. Do not let dirt 
remain in the skin, 
thus choking up the 
pores and _ interfer- 
ing with the circu- 
lation, 

3. Do not think 
a little cold water 
dashed on the face 
cleanses it. 

4. Do not use 
cheap or scented 
soaps. A man's 
shaving soap is usu- 
ally pure. 

5. Do not use 
sponges at all, and 
face cloths only af- 
ter they have been 





A good complexion is the result of 
a clean skin, a good circulation and 
freedom from constipation and fried 
foods. 





Beware of Swindlers 


NE of the most successful frauds 
Y I know is now going through the 
country selling eye glasses. He tells 
the people that he is. going around 


getting acquainted with them before 
establishing his office; then he offers 
to give them glasses for $35, with $7.50 
off for cash. Think of it—the very 
best eye specialist in the country, 
with the equipment for testing the 
body in every way, would do it for 
that, or less! Surely, we country peo- 
ple are a gullible lot when we will 
listen to slick-tongued fakers. 

This particular agent asks to. see the 
glasses already being worn, declares 
that he charges nothing for examining 
the eyes, tries on different glasses and 
proves to the person that she is either 
blind in one eye or sees double. She 
is alarmed, and, of course, pays the 
$27.50 or $35. He shows her crystal 
lenses, and proves that by throwing 
them on the floor and cutting the 
window pane with them. He supplies 
common glass instead of crystal and 
glass that is as far from being the 
right focus as if he had never seen 
the woman’s eyes. How could he test 
her vision? He has no equipment, ex- 
cept that of the crudest, and why 
should any country person expect him 
to? 

Let us put an end to wily strangers. 
If they are reliable, it is very easy 
for them to get a letter from the sec- 
retary of the city chamber of com- 
merce or some other reliable concern. 
Trust them not. 





The Fly Swatter 


F YOU do not want so many flies 

this coming summer, use the swat- 
ter steadily now.’ You know it is es- 
timated that every winter fly means 


(21) 365 


22,000 in the approaching hot weather, 
Fiies are dirty things; it makes one 
shudder to think how dirty they are— 
ugh! Live germs in them! Live 
germs on their hairy legs. I saw some- 
one fondle the swatter the other day, 
as she rocked and talked, betwees 
times doing emphatic and effcctive 
work on any stray fly that came with- 
in her radius. Then she fed the baby, 
Do you suppose the diarrhoea was 
caused by the germs on her hand? 
Neither of us can prove it, but let’s just 
be careful in handling our own swat- 
ters. It is the little things that make 
up life. Never lay the swatter on the 
table or near anything that food will 
touch. I once observed one on the 
tablecloth and another time one was 
laid across the milk pitcher. The fly 
swatter is like water; it is necessary 
to comfort and health but it can be 
deadly if used without wisdom. 





Inexpensive Feather Quilts 


AVE all breast feathers from fowls 

used for the table until you have 
four and a half or five pounds. Buy 
eight yards good quality sateen, four 
yards one pattern and color and four 
of another. Sew together, turn, and 
stitch across nine times. Divide your 
feathers—it is better to weigh them— 
into equal parts, put into the cases 
made by the stitching, put under the 
machine, turn edges in and stitch, 
and you will have a quilt that costs 
very little, and both the children and 
the grown-ups will enjoy sleeping un- 
der. MRS. JOHN T. SIMMS. 

Emelle, Ala. 
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In Washington's Inaugural 
Message he promised to sustain 
“The Will of the People and My 
Own Good Name.” 


And so it is in the world of business. 
Commercial honor can successfully 

built only on the standard of quality and 
personal good faith. By the “will of the people” 
d by answering, all their demands for Most Miles 
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| Firestone 


per Dollar, Mr. Firestone has built an organization 
which stands for leadership. 


Tires fulfill every demand of safety, easy riding, and econ- 
omy. And as assurance thet this quality shall continue, 
you have the pledge of an efficient organization and the 
personal responsibility of the Firestone name. 

Your dealer and the nearest Firestone Branch unite to 
Rive you prompt, economical service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON,. OHIO Branches and Dealers Everywhere 











































Feed Every Piant 
Alike With 


UPPLY the three elements 

that the crops take constant- 

ly from the earth—Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 


OBERMETHOD makes every 
pound of guano analyze just the 
same. There is no chance for the 
plant to get a surplus of one food 
and starve for the lack of another. 


Our giant mixers assure the factand 
are your protection. 


There are special Ober Fertilizer 
formulas for corn, cotton, tobacco 
and other crops. 
Write today for full informa- 
tion about our fertilizers as 
applied to your particular 
problem. (8) 
G. OBER & SONS CO. 


DEPARTMENT A 
Baltimore,Md,. or Atlanta.Ga. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


MARCH 
1. How Can We Develop Better 





































THE BEST GRIST MILL TO BUY 


Send for Our Booklet and Prices on the 


Bell Grist Mill 


It is strong, simple, wears a lifetime, 
large capacity, turns out perfect 
meal and is economical. Has buhr 
protection in a large coil spring at 
end of shaft, perfect cleaning appar- 
atus, pulley on outside of mill and is 
well built ‘throughout. Made in 6 
sizes. 

Write today for prices, booklet, etc. 


YADKIN VALLEY MALL & LUMBER C8., 
Ronda, Nerth Carolina. 
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We are overstocked with large Apple and Pear 
Trees and are offering these at great bargain. The | 
high cost of production is causing the Nurserymen 
to make short plantings and prices are bound to 
advance next Fall. Our present stock for Spring 
was planted before present high prices prevailed 
and we are offering these at a very low price. 
Next Fall and for some time in the future we 
will be compelled to ‘advance prices. "Order today. 
Do not delay. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Owners, 
Greensboro, 





North Carolina. 
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Buy Furniture 
Direct 


This guaranteed oak 
buffet direct bes Eh at 
wholesale, $15. 46 
inch top, BS rt’ "10x34, 
All furniture at bar- 
gain prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write 
for prices and full in- 
formation. 
WARLICK 

FURNITURE CO.,, 

Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Barnesville Beauty § 
Barnesville Beauty 
Buggies are Best 
for the South. 
Now shipped direct 
to you on deposit of 
$10—60 days driving 
trial with iron-clad Er 
guarantee 

against de- 
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Write for 
our Bargain Catalog of LY and Harness. 
B. W.Middlebrooks Co., 24 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 


Plans for Marketing Poultry, Eggs, 
Butter, Vegetables, and Fruits This 
Year? How Will Parcel Post 
Help? 

2. Debate on Selected Subject. 











THE CROP LIEN BILL 


Full Text of Important New Bill to 
Prevent Crop Lien Usury—A Bill 
Every State Should Adopt 


OLLOWING is the official text of 

the North Carolina “Act to Relieve 
the Crop Lien Evil” as explained in 
The Progressive Farmer of February 
24 and March 10. This is the bill se- 
cured as a result of the combined ef- 
forts of the State Farmers’ Union 
and Governor Bickett. It will be well 
for everybody interested to save this 
copy of the law so as to help secure 
its enforcement after it goes into ef- 
fect. The law reads: 

The General Assembly of 
Carolina do enact :— 

Section 1. That in order to be en- 
titled to the benefits of the lien on 
crops in favor of landlords and other 
persons advancing supplies under 
section 1993 and sections 2052 to 2057 
| inclusive, of the Revisal of 1905, or on 
a chattel mortgage on crops, such 
landlord or person shall charge for 
supplies a price or prices of not 
more than 10 per cent over the retail 
cash price or prices of the article or 
articles advanced, and the said 10 per 
cent shall be in lieu of interest on the 
debt for such advances. If more than 
10 per cent over the retail price is 
charged on any advances made un- 
der the lien or mortgage given on the 
crop, then the lien or mortgage shall 
be null and void as to the article or 
articles upon which such overcharge 
is made. At the time of each sale 
there shall be delivered to the pur- 
chaser a memorandum showing the 
cash prices of the articles advanced. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of this 
act, in the case of retail merchants, 
the retail cash price or prices shall be 
the regular cash price or prices 
charged by the same merchant to 
cash customers for the same article 
or articles in the same quantity at the 
same time. In the case of advances of 
supplies by landlords or other per- 
sons not engaged in business as retail 
merchants, or by retail merchamts 
who have no regular cash prices, if 
the prices charged are called into 
question by the purchaser, the retail 
cash price or prices of the supplies 
advaneed may be determined by tak- 
ing the ‘average between the cash 
price or prices for the same class or 
classes of goods of two neighboring 
merchants, one selected by the land- 
lord or other person making the ad- 
vance, and the other by the one to 
whom the advance is made; Provid- 
ed, that no agreement or understand- 
ing hetwees the parties as to the 
price or prices to be charged shall 
work an estoppel against the person 
to whom supplies have been advanced 
from showing that the price or prices 
charged were in fact more than 10 
per cent over the average retail cash 
price or prices in that locality at the 
time the advance or advances were 
made. If the price or prices charged 
by the merchants or the landlord 
were in fact more than 10 per cent, 
then the lien shall be null and void as 
| declared in the preceding section. 

Sec. 3. That any person, firm or 
corporation, including any bank or 
| credit union, making any advance- 
; ment in money to any person for the 
purpose of enabling such person to 
cultivate a crop, and taking as sole 


North 











security for the advances so made, a 
lien or mortgage on the crops to be 
cultivated and the personal property 
of the person to whom the advances 
are made, may charge, in lieu of in- 
terest, a commission of not more 
than 10 per cent of the amount of 
money actually advanced: Provided, 
that money advanced under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be ad- 
vanced in installments agreed upon 
at the time of the contract, and the 
10 per cent commission herein allow- 
ed shall not be deducted, but shall be 
added to the amount of money agreed 
to be advanced. 

Sec. 4. In case the money shall be 
advanced by a credit union the funds 
derived from the 10 per cent commis- 
sion allowed in section 3 of this act 
shall be used to pay such interest as 
the union may pay for the money 
borrowed by it for the benefit of its 
members, and to cover losses sustain- 
ed by the union on account of loans 
made to members, and to further cov- 
er any reasonable expenses incurred 
by the union in connection with the 
loans made to members; and the bal- 
ance of said fund shall be returned to 
the borrowers at the end of each 
year. 

Sec. 5. All liens or mortgages made 
under the provisions of this act shall 
be valid for their face value in the 
hands of purchasers for value and be- 
fore maturity even though the 
charges made are in excess of those 
allowed in this act, but in such cases 
the party to whom the advances are 
made shall have the right to recover 
from the party making the advances 
any sum he may be compelled to pay 
a third party in excess of the charges 
allowed by this act. 

Sec. 6. This act shall go into ef- 
fect on the first day of January, 1918, 
and shall apply to all advances made 
for the year 1918, and thereafter. 


WHAT RAIFFEISEN DID FOR 
GERMAN FARMERS 


Wonderful Work Accomplished by 
Neighborhood Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions in Germany Which Combined 
Credit Union and Farmers’ Union 
Features—An Example for All 
America 


CONNECTION with last week’s 
“Success Talk” for farm boys about 
the great European liberator of debt- 
ridden farmers, Frederick Raiffeisen, 
the general plan of 
his farmers’ cred- 
it societies was 
clearly set forth. 
At the same time, 
we believe that 
all our American 
farmers ought to 
know more about 
what farmers’ or- 
ganizations in 
other parts of 
“FATHER RAIFFEISEN” the world are ac- 
complishing. These Raiffeisen credit 
societies are practically the same 
thing as Local Unions in our own 
Farmers’ Union. The main difference 
is that they have fully developed the 
feature of lending the farmers to help 
them make progress and get out of 
the present usurious credit and mort- 
gage system. 

Our own Local Unions here in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina 
lina, Georgia, Florida, and other 
states where the Farmers’ Union ex- 
ists, ought to take steps to do more 
of this work. One of the first declar- 
ed principles of the Farmers’ Union is 
“to discredit the credit and mortgage 
system” as it now prevails. To this 
end we earnestly wish every Local 
Union in North Carolina -would at 
once write Prof. W. R. Camp, Direc- 
tor of Credit Unions, West Raleigh, 
N. C., and try to organize a credit un- 
ion to include all the Local Union 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RO 0 SnKe 
SAVED THIS HOUSE 


A PIECE OF BURNING PAPER— 
Blown by the wind—set fire tothe wooden 
shingle roof of a house in Birmingham, 
‘Ala., and burned it. But the house next 
door had a fire proof roof and it did nut 
catch fire. 

} we aed Fe Home and Barns safe from 
Fire an Felling Sparks with ‘*Ever- 
wear’? Fire Proof Roofing. Fasy to 
\Nailon. Needs No Painting. Guar- 
anteed to Last 20 Years. 

) “*Everwear’’ will last as long as the 
building,” writes Mr. F James of Chad 
bourn. N. 

t “Your Patent will Positively Prevent 
leaks, © said Mr. Gatis, Screven, Ga. “Ship 
me 25 Squares ™* 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 

Price $3.47 Per 100 Square Feet 
‘ We Pay The Freight 

Direct From Factory to You 
send—TODAY—for BIG FREE SAM 
PLES—To test. See for yourself why 
*“Everwear’’ Roofing lasts longer. Get 
our money saving by ne poss the factors 


Prices and save one thir our eras 
Ask for BARGAIN OFFER NUMBER 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO 
DEPT. P SAVANNAH,.GA 
Roofing is fl 

oing up. 
W Vrite today 
while prices 
are low, 



















square or 100 
squares at this 
i low price. 
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WILLIAMS ™ 2327" MILL 


SAVE money by grind- 
Ing your owmerain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by —J 
feeding ground instead of 

whole grain. Doit witha & 
W ILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects i 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insures ex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS— 
the difference isiinside. Catalog free, 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. GO., BOX 27, RONDA, H. C. 
































Soy w) + 5 ahs Sb 
FEATHER BED BARGAINS $10.00 
For the next 80 days we will one First Class New 
40-Pound Feather Bed [$12.' Wl mae Pane 6-ib. New Feather 
Pillows [$3.00], allnew live san‘ cies fee covered with 
best de A. C. A. feather proof ice ticki 

‘all size Blankets [$3.00], one full size ro aahiioe 

$3. yan er one pair lace Pillow Shams [$1.00) 
ONL . This offer is good for 80. aa 3 only and posi- 
pales the ebigcest bed ever offered. Satisfac 
money order now-or write for order bianks. 


CAROLINA BEDDING C€O., Dept.25 Greensboro, N.C. 











NURSERY STOCK 


Buy direct from grower and ‘save agent's dom- 

missions. We offer large assortment of Ever- 

greens, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Shade 

Trees, Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, and Field Roses, 
Catalog Free. 


J.B. WATKINS & BRO., 
Midlothian, Virginia. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us a trial. aaa 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va 


WOODSON-CRAIG Co., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
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b SPOTLESS C®%., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va 


EARLY COTTON SEED 
Choice Simpkins and King 


Grown on famous Youngsville, N. C., farms. Also 
early fri liting Big Bolled N. C. grown Cook and 
Texas Rowden. Big stock, best quality, moderate 
prices, small orders or car load lots. Reference 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C 

2 CHAS. D. ROBERTS CoO., 
“harlotte, North Carolina. 
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members who wish to join and as 
many others as it is desired to get in. 
The North Carolina Farmers’ Union | 
was instrumental in getting the law 
providing for these credit unions and 
Prof. Camp is willing to go and help | 
any neighborhood organize where the | 
people want to make a start. We be- | 
licve our Progressive Farmer readers | 
and our Farmers’ Union members in | 
the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and | 
Florida, will be interested in learning | 
more about the Raiffeisen credit so- | 
cicties abroad, and we are therefore 
reprinting the following turther in- 
formation on the subject as given by 
Ambassador Herrick in a recent arti- 
cle in the Youth’s Companion :— 

“Raiffeisen’s idea is simple. He 
contended that, as a rule, men are 
honest one with the other when they 
hecome mutually associated, and that 
when so associated they can greatly 
increase their individual powers and 
more than supply all their necessar- | 
ies. So his first principle was organ- 
ized mutual self-help, or coOperation. 
It took him nearly seventeen years 
to develop the. principle in a working 
plan and to induce a little group of 
German peasants to put it into prac- 
tice. 








a 


Those fity persons were so poor 





that individually not 


virtually slaves to usurers. However, 
they were healthy, young, industrious, 


one oof them 
could borrow five dollars. All were | 





and had excellent reputations, and so 
Raiffeisen advised them all to sign a 
note. He took the note to a bank, 
and the bank, of course, discounted it 
and loaned nearlyits face value in cash 
tv the association. The bank thought 
that the risk was very slight, because 
all the members of the 


association 


were jointly and severally liabie for ! 


it. The bank knew also that, if a 
member refused to pay his equitable 
share of any loss, his fellow members 
would ostracise him—perhaps even 
run him out of the community and 
forcibly take possession of his pro- 
perty in order to make good his de- 
ficiency, 

The association loaned this money 
to its members, each of whom had to 
fird at least two friends to indorse 
his note; and he also had to agree to 
ise the money only for a specified 
apricultural and productive purpose; 
that is, he had to grow acrop or raise 
some livestock, which was sometimes 
aved to the association as an 
idditional security. So the risks, if 
any, were only those that are inci- 
dental to all kinds of business. 

This group of German peasants ob- 
taincd money at fair rates of interest 
and throve better than their unorgan- 
ized nei: hbors. Naturally the news 

the success of the plan spread, 

d now nearly all German farmers 

imilarly organized. Out of those 
little local groups have 


Morty, 


1) graups and national 

all welded together into two great 
ra Each of the Raiffeisen 
vcieties has a restricted territory for 
yperations, so small that the members 
iil know one another. There are us- 
ually not than one 


rations. 


L more 
members 

No one who has bad habits or who 
is shiftless or careless about cultivat- 
ing his farm is allowed to join. 

When you become a member you 
must abide by the rules of the society 
and promptly carry out all suyggest- 
ions made as to improving the condi- 
tion and the cultivation of your farim. 

Each society has a managing board 
of directors, which usually consists of 
three members elected to serve for 
row Over them is a commit 
ce of three or nine members. If af- 
fuirs are not conducted satisfactorily, 
the members may at a regular meet- 
ing or at a properly called special 
meeting oust any officer, and even by 
a two-thirds vote dissolve the society. 
So matters are always in the hands of 
the members. 

\ 


years. 


Raiffeisen society has no share 
apital, because it is an association, 
ind in no sense of the word a joint 
tock company. It may receive on de- 
posit the savings of members and out- 


hundred | 





sprung pro- 
groups, | 
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ROYSTER’ 
_ FERTILIZER 


is built solidly upon the rugged heights of uncompromising quality. 


HERE has never been a time when the use of Fertilizer was more 


important and 


The high prices of cotton and food-stuffs will make your fertilizer 
investment more profitable than ever, and the use of ROYSTER’S will 


make it safer. 


Make more cotton by heavier fertilizing, rather than by increas- 


ing your acreage. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY = 


siders, and in that way it largely fi- | 
nances itself. If it needs more mon- | 
ey, it has the power to borrow up to 
a certain per cent of the combined 
assets of its members. The borrow- 
ing limit is fixed so low by law that 
there is: little danger that a society 
will get over its ears in debt. Indeed, | 
no German Raiffeisen society has | 
ever become bankrupt. | 
The society may do two things with | 
the deposits and whatever money it 
borrows: it may make loans to its 
members, or it may use the funds for | 
buying farm supplies and livestock | 
to sell to members. The second is its 
principal function. The society buys 
in bulk such supplies as fertilizers, 
coal or fuel for motors, seed, imple- 
ments and machinery, and sells them 
to members at a litthe more than the 
price. Thus the society | 
greatly reduces the cost of necessar- 
ies to members and by adding a little | 
to the wholesale price, makes a profit 
for itself. | 


wholesale 
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the choice of the best fertilizer more necessary. 








NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Avery SOUTHERN QUEEN 
Cultivator ‘aitenguts tor every “crop. and condition. 


Gangs Swivel in couplings so inside sweep will clean the bed. 
Outside Shovel Standard Swivels Independently. 


Beams and standards are Extra Heavy—they won't bend. 


Adjustable Arch varies 
distance between Wheels 
from 35 to 49 inches. 

= Balance Frame prevents pole 
flying up when gangs are raised. 
Pull of the team is applied di- 
rectly to end of shovel gangs. 





SOuTMEmm GULL™ ~ 





See it at your dealer’s, or write 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Dept. C, Louisville, Ky. 


| INCORPORATED = 
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IN SAW MILLING 


There’s big money in Saw Milling, 
either all year round or in the win- 
ter when. other work isn’t pressing. 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILLS 


are light running, accurate, fast, 
and easily handled. No other Mill 
has so many labor saving inven- 
tions at such a low price. 


Saves belts, power and 
labor. Guaranteed to 
do satisfactory work. 


Will dress 24” wide by 
6” thick and match 10” 
wide by } to 2” thick; 
makes three-sided mouldings. Cap- 
acity 20 to 40 lineal ft. per minute. 


SINGLE SAW Built of iron and steel 


SIDE EDGE — the finest 


For any information on saw mills or saw mill 
equipment writeus. We are experts. 


ALEM IRON WORKS 


Dept. 25, Winston-Salem, N. C., or Columbia, $.C 
Address Nearest Point 








Young Woman— Learn 
Shorthand & Bookkeeping 


If you are ambitious to succeed, if you are willing 
to do your best, take a course at Massey Business 
College. When you graduate, there will be a pos- 
ition waiting for you in the business world—a good 
position too, at a splendid salary. 

We have trained here at Richmond more than 5000 
young women for business. We are now ready to 
train you. Expenses low. Write for catalog B-B. 
Address P. O. Box 556. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Virginia 





should have a Kanawha 
or a Red Jacket Pump 
because they are 
SO EASY TO WORK-—SO EASY TO FIX 
A child can operate them, and 
when repairs are nceded, 
you can easily do thef\ 
work yourself. When your well } 
is properly fitted with a 
K ANAWHA (wood) or 
RED JACKET (iron) PUMP 
you are assured of having the best. 
Over forty years of successful 
pump buildingis y 
that we will build it correctly. 
Send for our illustrated catalog.—4 
If your dealer cannot supply 
= ‘you--write direct. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS: 
Rawlings Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 








Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, etc. Al 
quality, low prices. shipped quick 
and little frt. from Rich’d. Color 

: card and new Spring catalog of 
South’s Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 














and. 





Is the most successful mill ever 
made—produces 20 per cent more 
bread meal than the old style 
mill. Write now for folder and 
low prices 
AMERICAN CORN MILL 
COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
or Parr free on request. 
1&C Mo Surae St. O45 
- - ——_ 








A Success Talk for Farm Boys 


(Goncluded from page 17, this issue) 


| young man and young woman in Den- 
| mark 


should sometime between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five take 
a short course at one of the “folk 
schools” or “people’s high schools” 
evolved by his genius. I say a “short 
course” because the courses consist 
only of a five months’ course (Novem- 
ber to May) for young men, and a 
three months’ course in summer 
(May, June, July) for young women. 
* *k x 


Now let us see what these “folk 
high schools” are. They are very dif- 
ferent from the sort of schools we 
are used to. Emphasis is laid on lec- 
tures rather than books, and much 
attention is given to music and ath- 
letics. The idea is, of course, that 
the young men and women have al- 
ready applied themselves to studying 
the standard common school courses, 
and the “folk high schools” may be 
said to aim primarily at inspiration 
rather than instruction. The hope is 
to reach and inspire the young man 
or young woman at an impressionable 
age, at an age when life’s ideals and 
plans are taking shape. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from Dr. John 
Christian Bay probably states 
Grundtvig’s ideas as clearly as it is 
possible to state them in so little 
space: 

“‘VYouth,’ Grundtvig asserts, ‘is the 
creative period of the spirit when the 
great and views occur that 
foreshadow the period of maturity, 
and when the soul reaches out for the 
cloak that fits it.’ He held that edu- 
cation should be directed toward an 
awakening of the spirit; a Christian, 
an historical, a national, an individual 
awakening. First of all by the living 
word, by a personal address from 
persons who. are themselves awake 
and gifted with enthusiasm for that 
which is historically true, ethically 
noble, esthetically beautiful. The liv- 
ing word, the word spoken out of 
spiritual power, is the only method 
of direct communication among hu- 


hopes 


man beings.” 


* * * 


Following are the courses offered 


| at Hasley, a rather typical “folk high 


| Lectures 
| tures on church history, 2. 
| lecture, 1. 


| sions, 2. 





school,” together w:.h figures show- 
ing the number of hours given to each 
particular subject during the week: 
on Bible history, 3. Lec- 

2, General 

Biographies of great men, 
1. Question hour, 1. History of mis- 
History of Denmark, 2. Lec- 
tures on general history, 2. Lectures 
on the history of literature, 1. Dan- 
ish (composition, analysis, classics), 
5. Accounting, 4. Penmanship, 1. 
Natural science, 2. Drawing, 2. Geog- 
raphy, 2. Sanitation, 1. Horticulture, 
1. Farm accounting, 1. Gymnastics, 3. 
Agriculture, 6. Song drill, 2. 

There is one particular, however, in 
which this Haslev program does not 
fairly represent the activities of the 
average “folk high school.” It does 
not indicate the large measure of at- 
tention given to singing—patriotic 
songs, religious songs, home songs, 
battle songs, love songs! How they 
do ring out from the throats of these 
young Danish men and women, boys 
and girls! Never while I live shall 
I forget the joyous and spirited sing- 
ing in one of the Danish high schools 
I visited. “Every lecture or recita- 
tion begins with a song,” we are 
told. One hour every day is also 


given to games and athletics. 





* Ok Ox 

Nearly every farm boy in Denmark 
is in reach of one of these “folk high 
schools.” If we had them here in the 
South thick they Den- 
mark, there would be about three in 
county. One boy out of every 
attends. And it is wonderful 
what au influence it has on country 
life to the young the 
community meeting together, study- 
ing, singing, playing together during 
a winter of youth’s aspiring period! 
No wonder I heard it said over and 


as as are in 


eac] 
three 
of 


have men 


over again in Denmark that the won- 
derfti success of rural co6peration 
there is due t6 the “folk high 
schools.” “It is in them that we learn 
fellowship and goodwill,” as one man 
said to me. 

* + * 

Now what I wish to say to every 
Progressive Farmer boy is this: We 
have no “folk high schools” here 
the South, of course, and 
But, anvhow, I want 


the pity. you 


to know about the work Grundtvig | 


did to enrich country life in Denmark, 
and I hope some of you will aspire 


to do for your community what he | 
did for his little home-land kingdom. | 
“folk | 


Even without having regular 
high schools” we can encourage pub- 


lic lectures and debates at the public | 
and high schools we already have— | 


lectures that will bring out old and 
young, men and women, as they do in 
Denmark. We can encourage more 
attention to music and community 
singing. We can encourage neighbor- 


hood recreation—baseball, basketball | 
And we can encourage | 
the | 


and tennis. 
boys and older men to attend 
winter courses at the agricultural col- 
lege. 
x * x 

As I have said, what counts for most 
is not the information that the “folk 
high school” pours into the boy, but 


in | 
probably | 
shall not have for a long time—more’s | 


the new joy of living it gives, the new | 


awakening to the beautiful in nature 
and in human life, the new aspira- 
tion for growth and The 
Danes have one word for which we 
unfortunately have no_ equivalent. 
“Light over daily life’ would seem 
to be the meaning in English, or “the 
glory of everyday living.” And that 
is what the Danes seem 
found. It in my opinion, what 
makes their country “a little land full 


service. 


is, 


to have ; 


of happy people.” They have been in- , 


tellectually and spiritually quickened 
—waked up. They 

how to work together. 
learned to love 


They have 


have fearned , 


and appreciate to- | 


gether music, poetry, song, and the | 


dignity of knowledge. And the am- 
bition to keep learning keeps them 
young. When 
schools in 


Denmark, | was 


I visited agricultural | 
struck | 


with the number of gray-haired men 
\ 


and there take short 


courses. 


women to 


At the little school at Kare- |} 


have, Principal Neilsen told me they | 
I s 


had had one student of 76, and at 


ove time they had two old men past | 
seventy taking short courses there! | 


Why can’t you resolve: now that you 
will pattern after these men and keep 
learning as long as you live? 
* * x 

Let us remember then tliat just as 
there need in every county for 
more Knapps to teach our people 
“better farming,” and more Raif- 
feisens to teach them “beticr busi- 
so there is need for more 
Grundtvigs to teach them “better liv- 
ing.” We need a more genuine rural 
culture, a more effective rural 
cation, and a richer rural comrade- 
ship; and along with these-there will 
naturally be added unto us a greater 
measure of rural codperation 
rural prosperity. 

Sincerel¥ vour friend, 


CLARENCE POE: 


is 


ness,” 


edu- 


Ob sections to Kudzu 





Solved 


and | 


66] HAVE the kudzu vine and before | 
getting more of it I would like to | 


know what objectionable features it 
has.” 

My experience with the kudzu has 
been as a porch vine. The objection 
to it there is its rampant growth and 
tendency to spread and root all 
around making it a nuisance. In the 
ficld I believe that nothing will make 
more forage, but if not 
will send out runners the 
ground and root at every joint and 
soon get out of the field. Then 
once planted it is there to stay, for 
the more you try to grub it out the 

ore plants it will make. It will be 

aa tt NAT 12. A 


watched it 


along 


will 


SEEDa— 
IRISH POTATOES 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Genuine Maine Grown Stock 


Which give the earliest and 
largest yield. We can sup- 
ply the following popular va- 
rieties: Early Rose, Red Bliss 
Triumph, Peerless, Irish Cob- 
bler, and Green Mountain. 

It will save you money to 
place your orders with us at 
once. Write or wire for our 
prices. Also for our prices on 


Soy Beans, Cow Peas, 


Grasses, Clovers, 
and all other 


Seeds Needed 
OUR Descriptive Catalogue is 

a Gardener’s and Farm- 
er’s Guide. <: 3: 3: 


Write for it today. 


STRICKER SEED CO. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


STOCK LICK IT-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick io 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 
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ee 
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BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet. steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fire 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fat 





| tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples 


| AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 





The Threshing Problem — 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’’ W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘“‘It will meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station Booklet 88 free 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER C@Q,, 
Morréstown, Tenn. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 
(~~ Plant LINDLEY Trees” 


Because Lindley stock, Lindley methods, and 
Lindley service have given satisfaction for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Our new Catal of shade trees, shrubs, roses, 
and fruit trees will be sent to all who a-k for it. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
Box 106 Pomona, N. C. 











Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Foundation bloodlines direct from A. A. Carver. 
At State Fair, Birmingham, 1916, entered 8 Reds, 
won & prizes, 2 firsts At Dixie Poultry Show, 
Montgomery, Jan. 1917, made 2 entries, won first 
young pen and first pullet 

3 Pens mated, 2 headed by high-class Carver 
males direct, including cock bird and hens that 
bred my winners Will sell you eggs at reasonable 
prices that will hatch exhibition quality for any 
show in Dixie. Make good infertile eggs 

rite Me for Mating List. 
0. B. WARREN, 1016 Trilby Ave., Pratt City, Ala. 














ALITY” BARRED ROCKS— 


for sale—and Eges for 


and Hens 
Ni best cockerel mating, 


1—Our 

2—Our best pullet mating, $4 (15); 
n of preceding season, $ (15); select 
2 (15) Sold out of cockerels Ref- 
Southern state. | 
Amelia, Virginia. 


Cowpeas of All Varieties Wanted 


Send samples with price delivered. 
Address 


MANASSAS FEED, SUPPLY & IMP. CO., 
‘ ' Virs 


in every 


ences, Pleased customers 
STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 





nia. 

















Saturday, March 17, 1917] 
PLANT VELVET BEANS 


As a Catch Crop in Corn, This Is One 
of the Best of Crops for Southern 
Farmers 


‘igi velvet bean is the one crop 

which was but little injured by the 

of drouths and _ floods 

which marked the growing season of 

the past in 

the Central Gulf 

States. This was 

also the one crop 

which was not ap- 

preciably reduced 

by the scant use of 

fertilizers in 1916. 

The velvet bean 

gets its nitrogen 

from the air, is ap- 

parently able to 

get along without potash in the fer- 

tilizer more easily than most crops 

growing on very sandy soils, and is 

even able on Southern soils nota- 

bly deficient in phosphoric acid to af- 

ford good yields, at least for a few 

successive seasons, on the 

stores of phosphoric acid naturally 

present in the soil, or left unused by 

the fertilizer applications of earlier 
years. 

This crop is grown practically 
without expense except for the in- 
significant investment of 25 to 50 
cents per acre for seed. It this 
fact that led the writer in articles 
published in The Progressive Farmer 
about a year ago, to urge the almost 


succession 


year 


PROF. DUGGAR 


is 


small , 


universal planting of velvet beans in | 


upland corn. 


The reason why velvet beans are | 
grown practically without expense, | 


except for seed, is obvious to all of 
those who have a practical acquaint- 
ance with the plant. To others it 
should be said that the best place 
for velvet beans is as a catch crop 
between the rows or plants of corn. 
The presence of this legume, planted 
at the proper distance, does not 
necessarily reduce the number of 
corn plants per acre, and on poor 





land it does not, so far as proved, | 


reduce the yield of corn. 


Hence, aft- | 


er another year of experience and | 
observation we feel justified in em- | 


phasizing our former recommenda- 
tion that all upland corn, except 
where there is special reason for pre- 
ferring some other legume, should 
carry velvet beans as a catch crop. 

The reasons for growing velvet 
beans on almost a universal scale are 
because they afford (1) a cash crop; 
(2) a substitute for cotton seed in the 
feeding of livestock; (3) nutritious 
winter grazing on the frosted vines; 
and (4) unexcelled stores of fertility 
for next year’s crop. 

A later article will contain some 
observations on the leading varieties 
of velvet beans. The next para- 
graphs deal only with the Early 
Speckled, also called 100-Day velvet 
bean, which is at present more wide- 
ly grown than all other kinds com- 
bined. 

This bean may be planted in vari- 
ous ways in the corn field either at 
the time of planting corn or, what is 
generally better, in the case of early 





corn, after the corn has had a start | 


of four weeks or more. In the cen- 
tral and southern parts of the Cot- 
ton Belt this variety will easily ma- 
ture a crop of seed if planted by the 


middle of May, which is by no means | 


the latest limit. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 





Every Farmer Should Have a Pro- | 


gressive Farmer Index 
O* YESTERDAY I received last 
week’s issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. I note this week’s issue will 
likely be a little late. Sorry to have 
troubled you with request for first 
late issue. 


They have been coming | 


so regularly, thought possibly it was | 


overlooked or lost enroute. 


Don’t | 


| 
| 


want to miss a single issue, because | 


I am taking religious care of them. 
Not a copy is missing since I became 
a subscriber. 


One feature about them has 
caused me some study, and that is, 
to devise an indexing scheme that 
will give me quick and ready ref- 
erence to any subjected treated. An 
index is very necessary; in fact, al- 
most indispensable if one expects to 
get full value of The 
Farmer. 

I have an index and have 
found that to make it practical it is 


quite an undertaking. 


Progressive 


begun 


I remarked to my wife one evening, 
how nice it would be if each issue 
had an index. The Reference Special 
came out with the very thing. It’s 
a “dandy.” It tickled my fancy at 
first giance. 

If all subscribers felt as I do about 
it ’'m sure they would prefer this 
to any improvement that could be 
made. All would get more profit 
than they would without the index 
and am sure better care would be 
taken of the issues from time to time 
as they are received. Very few 
farmers know how to do everything 


just right on the farm, and if it is his 
desire to have things done just right, 
in fact, if he is a progressive farmer 
he will make a desperate effort to do 
things right, but the lack of 
proper knowledge he makes an error 
sometimes, whereas, the error might 
have been avoided if he had had some 
quick way of getting advice. 
C. H. RAINEY. 

Ala. 


tor 


Fayetteville, 


For the information of Mr. Rainey 
and other subscribers, we will say 
that The Progressive Farmer pub. 
lishes an index every six months. 
The index for the last half of 1916 
is ready and will be sent to subscrib- 
ers free upon request. 





Bad Practice to Burn Corn Stalks 
ARMERS burn stalks to get rid of 
them in plowing, and I have burned 

them a few times. But I am convinc- 

ed by experience and reading The 

Progressive Farmer, that it does a 

lot more harm to the land than good, 





Fair List Prices 
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Me dou Get With 


the Goodrich Fair List. 


You know you get the toughest tread, rubber compound- 
ing has yet produced, and all the seven cardinal tire 
virtues—style, comfort, safety, economy, durability, free- 
dom from tire trouble, and mileage—IN a Goodrich Tire, 


But have you looked deep into the Goodrich pledge of 
Goodrich Fair Treatment, which go 
WITH each Goodrich tire, and require a service worthy 
of the good name the tire bears ? 


Goodrich Tires 
Must Make Good 


If,as occurs in rarest instance,a tire fails 
to render its service, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company is more eager than you that 
its short-coming be made good, 


perfection, and 


Bring ‘back a Goodrich tire that owes 
you anything: is Goodrich’s invitation 


to the world, 


GoodrichFair Treatmentat once cancels 
any debt of a Goodrich Tire—makes 
good quickly, generously, and gladly. 


Certainty of utmost service is what 


you get WITH a Goodrich Tire 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


The 2B. B. Gandtek Ca. 


Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the Tires on which Dario Resta won 
the official 1916 Automobile Racing Championship— 


Silvertown Cord Tires 


DRICH | 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


AVE you ever taken stock what you get WITH as 
well as IN a Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tire? 


You know, of course, you get the best non-skid fabric tire, 
the oldest, largest, most skillful rubber manufacturer can 
make, and get it at the /ow standard ONE-PRICES of 


(13) 3o¥ 
as it is the worst of soil robbery and 
reduces the land to extreme poverty. 

I admit that stalks are bad to en- 
tangle around the plow when not 
cut up, but this can be avoided. I 
have a three-acre field that I want to 
plant in tobacco, and my oldest son 
said that he “would not plow in the 
field unless the stalks were remov- 
ed.” And I was of the same opinion. 
it was not convenient for me to pro- 
cure a stalk cutter. However we had 
two tobacco knives and two pocket- 
knives, and I told the boys to hunt 
them up and we would-give them a 
good grinding. 

Then we went to the field and cut 
the stalks in about six and eight-inch 
lengths down to the ground, and had 
no trouble with them. We did the 
work in three hours, and we all 
agreed that if we had cut the stalks 
off at the ground the old way with 
a hoe and picked them up in piles to 
burn that it would have taken us not 
less than two days and a half. 

R. H. JONES. 

Sanford, N. C. 
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SILVERTOWN’S 
DOMINATION OF 
1916 AUTO 
RACING 


The 1916 automo- 
bile racing season 
brought forth 
amongst a half 
hundred Silver- 
town victories the 
following especial 
triumphs of the 
ONLY Zwo-fply, 
cable-cord tire: 
National Automo- 
bile Racing Cham- 
pionship, won by 
Dario Resta with 
4100 points, 

15,582 points scored 
toward the cham- 
pionship by Silver- 
town to 7,176 by 
ALL its competi- 
tors COMBINED. 
Eighty percent. cf 
all the prize win- 
ning positions of 
A.A.A, sanctioned 
races, 

31 First to 5 Firsts 
by ALL its com- 
petitors, 
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Under stress of action each wire 
within a considerable radius is 
brought into play, afforci 
ordinary degree, the 


ible wall of steel—due to the perfecily bal- 
anced woven fabric, in which each wire is 
drawn under equal tension with machinery 
of special design. »Thoroughly galvanized. 
American Steel Fence Posts last a lifetime. Hold 
fence secure against all conditions. 
Sent Free—Our Book, “How to Build a Fence.” 
Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago NewYork Pittsburgh Cleveland Denveer 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama 


The Supreme Award of Merit 





ng,to an extra- 
r resistance of a flex- 


Pacific International Exposition 
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TE SURF; fibre felt body which is thoroughly saturated with best grade 
ACED asphalt into which is embedded a uniform ccat of granulated 
(6 slate. Comes either in rolls or shingles. 
FI it for residences, barns, stables, etc. as it makes a wonderful- 
ly attractive and uniform layout. Beautiful soft-toned colors, 
io var absolutely nonfading; requires no paint; extremely durable 
No TAR — takes low insurance rate because of fire-resisting proper- 
es. 


198 square 








‘faced 
re By and low cost. ae = 
les. Quick shipment 


THE SPOTLESS CO.” 





SlateSurfaced ROOFING; 


bh» cb aka green ce mos ro Bore qualities of nature’s two 
most durable roofing materials—asphalt and slate. Has long 


Easily put on like rubber roofing; rolls contain 108 aq. 
feet—enough to cover 100 sq. ft. of roof allowing for lape; ce- 
ment and special nails included; roofing weighs 8&2 Ibs. to roll. 
We know of no roofing that equals Spotless Special Slate Sur- 

Roofing and Shingles for handsome appearance, dura- 


rape South’s Mail Order Hover”? 


bines h ance 





Many users favor 


— catalog and free 
stock; little freight. 
Sheshon lane Richmond, Va. 








DEATH to the Bug—LIFE to the Plant. 
Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively guaranteed to ki!l potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. Maybe applied as 
powder or in solution. Not a acy to the plant. 


Comes in 
dealer 25c 


turn the empty can and get your money back. That's 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we willsend you a can direct on receipt of 25C. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., 





handy cans with shaker tops. Give oo 
fora bigcan. If not as represen 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 








FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Parcels Post 500 prepaid $1.00; 5 bY Eaprese $1.00 per thousand. “‘JERSEY WAKEF mz D, ”» “CHARLESTON 
AKE 








EFIELD,”’ een 
CY HALL,” and* 
F ORIDA SPE rat ig 


H. H. TIFT, JR., = ©? 


DUTCH.” 





ATASAW;” Wweunahe: y Fo $1.50 per 1,000; “NEW 


Potato plants $1.50 per 1 000; ~ RICOS,’’ **NAN- 


TO R 
WINGSTON GLOBE” and “NEW 
TIFTON, GA. 











P. This B 
$7.89 irouse 2 Coats 


Size of this house 28 x 22 
218. re your saving 
on your house or barn at 
these prices :— Evercote 
ady -to- Use aes 
Paint 31% 60 a 
Evercote Barn sat tbe 
a gal. up. 
Write for Book of 
Bargain Prices 
and 160 Color 
frerrae FREE 









very gal. guaranteed to cover 250 to 800 aq. ft. two ers 

Everco: Trap te are ranteed to please you or new 

Sree. paint for any purpose till you write | 

mgs ‘wat at gur book. td that saves you 80 to 50 percent. Justsay, 
it Boo! 


8336 Stores Bldg. 
New York 


ARROW 


Improved models-peg tooth, 
disc and spring tooth harrows 
also plows and other farm imp- 
lements-A 1 grade and bottom 
prices; shipped quick and little 
. from Rich’d. Sping catalog mailed FREE. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. 


















5 World’s Champion 


S:> Base belle City Incubator 


140-Eg¢ Size—Hot Water—Double Walled—Self 
lated, with $4.85 Hot-water 

chi k Brooder —both $22.50. Frt. ud 
EB of Rockie: if. G 


$1000 1 In Prizes 


Wilts for Sree Back, Matching Facts’? 
‘or Free U 
today. A postal will Rote en tres. 


Belle City Incubator on, Boz 101 Racine, Wis. 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised.in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often &e et it r ' putting a little notice 


in our Farmers Eiahange. 

















“When 1 writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


KUDZU 














Kudzu Plants—100 $2; 1,000 $18. West- 
ville Plant Co., Westville, Fila. 
PEAS 
Peas for a 60 per bushel, write. 


Cataw ba Produce Co 


Sound, recleaned peas. 
and Cotton Patch at $2.25 
lespie, Hartsville, S. C. 


Brabham Peas, $2.65 bushel; Iron Peas, 
$2.65 bushel; Mixed Peas, $2.35 bushel; 
Whippoorwill Peas, $2.40 bushel. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney. S. C. 


Conover, N. 


Mixed, Speckled 
Randolph Gil- 


TEN GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS 
IV.—The Ona. ‘Sool Planter 


{in addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special,’’ we are 
printing under this heading (one 4 week) 
ten other ‘‘farmers’ experience letters’ about 
impleinenits and machines that should be 
more generally used in the Bouth.) 

— to the mountainous and 

broken nature of this part of the 
couniry, our fields are small and ir- 
regular; the land is very stony, con- 
sequently when clearing is done the 
timber is chopped off and burned, or, 
some of the largest trees are just 
deadened, thus leaving the fields full 
of grubs and stumps, as well as rocks. 

This precludes any extensive use 
of modern, labor-saving farm imple- 
ments; eorn and other forage crops 
are planted the old way—first, laying 
off the ground with one horse and 
single stock plow, then dropping the 
seed by hand and covering with a 
horse and double shovel—a very slow 
and expensive process. 

Under these conditions one of my 
best paying farm implements is a 
“Ledbetter One Seed Planter.” This 
is a one-horse implement which opens 
the furrow, drops the seeds and cov- 
ers them, all in one. operation. 


I use it for planting all kinds of 
beans, stock peas, milo, kafir and cane 
seeds. It is well adapted for drilling 
stock peas between corn rows at the 
last cultivation. It will not plant in 
checks, so is not suitable for plant- 
ing corn, except on hillsides where 
corn planted in drills will retard 
erosion. 


I paid $14.50 for this implement 
three years ago and saved the pur- 
chase price the first summer in 
planting twenty acres cane, kafir 
and stock peas; eliminating the labor 
expense of two hands and one horse 
in planting these crops. Have been 
out nothing for upkeep. With the ex- 
ception of some wear on the shovels, 
the implement is practically as good 
as ever and with reasonably good 
care will last a number of years. 


Omaha, Ark. ©; Jn GLESON 








Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Hardshell, Norton Yam, and Red Yam 
$1.50 per 1,000, $1.25 in 10,000 lots. 
Prompt shippers. J. & B. Walker, Rt. 5, 
Ashburn, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants or Vines—Guaranteed 
true to name. Raised in open field under irri- 
gation. Begin shipping March the twenty- 
fifth. Nicely packed, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Pumpkin Yam, Triumph, Negro Killer, and 
other varieties. Shipping in three days of 
time wanted. 1,000 to 10,000 $1.50; 10,000 to 
25,000 $1.40; g 25,000 $1.25. Plant Farm 
covers seventy-ffve acres. Bank reference 
furnished. Wholesale and retail. J. T. & G. 
W. Clark, Thomasville, Georgia. 
_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

For Sale—Mixeg peas, soy beans, bunch 
Virginia peanuts. W. L, Hall, Feed and 
Seed Co. , Greenville, N. Cc. 

Write for prices on our choice 100-Day 
Speckled Velvet Beans, also peas, deliver 
anywhere. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants—Of best varieties. Also 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall potato plants, 
$1.50 per thousand. J. L. White, Tallahas- 
see, Fla, 

Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Fine 
peach trees, 8 cents. Kieffer pears, 10 cents, 
Get Yanan Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- 
well, Ga 


Fruit rs ss, Hedge ge Plants, etc., sold direct 
from nursery to planter. Write quick for 

















For Sale—Until sold, I am offering my en- 
tire lot of choice seed field peas for sale at 
these remarkably low prices. Mixed $2.25; 
Clay, Clay Mixed, Unknown, Iron and Whip- 
poorwill $2.40; Brabhams $2.75 per bushel 
f. o. b, here. My peas are choice sound clean 
stock. I guarantee satisfaction. Crop very 
short, had better order quick. H. O. Long, 
Bilve rstreet, 5. Cc. 

POTATOES 
3ig stem Jersey Sweet Potatoes wanted. 
Shryock, Winfall, Va. 


Potato Plants—-Leading varieties $1.50 
thousand. J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


~Tarly Triumph Sweet Potatoes—Grown 
from cuttings, 3ushel $1.25. Gordon Wil- 
fong, Newton, N, C. 


Nancy Hall and Early Triumph _ seed 
sweet potatoes, $4.50 per barrel or crate. 
Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 

Nancy Hall, Norton Yam seed potatoes 
$1.25 bushel; five bushels or more delivered. 
John D. Ward, Clarkton, N. C, 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Tri- 
umph, Myers’ Early and Porto Rico $1.50 per 
measured bushel. Myers Seed and Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 


“Ten. Million Potato ‘Plants—-Ready to set 
April first. We guarantee prompt shipment, 
and satisfaction or money refunded. Nancy 








Hall, Porto Rico, Dooley Yam, and Triumph. 
1,000 $1.50; 6,000 or more $1.40 per 1,000. 
Florida Plant Farms, Plant City, Florida. 





catalog. Reynolds Nursery Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. . 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, | $1.75; tomato 
plants $2.50 thousand. Clay Mixed peas, 
$3.25 per bushel in 2% bushel bags. Jack 
Greene, Pine Oak, Ala. 


Vegetable e Plants—c abbage, Potatoes, and 
tomato plants $1.50 per thousand. First or- 
ders received first shipped. Georgia and 
Florida Plant Co., Orlando, Fla. 


Plants—Cabbage, Potato and Tomato, all 





varieties $1.50 per 1,000. Our plants are 
true to name. Best reference furnished, 
quick shipment. Georgia-Florida Plant Co., 
Doug lasville, Ga. 

Rhodes Honey | “Dew Syrup Sorghum— 
Heavy yielding, good flavor. One season 
will convince you. Half peck one dollar; 
peck two dollars. Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage Plants — 5,000,000 — Charleston 


Wakefield from Burpees two dollar pound 

seed, well rooted, untouched by cold. Dollar 

3 per thousand. Ready about March 

Oth. Potato Slips $1.75. J. R. Davis, Bar- 
a. 





sixty 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cabbage Plants—Ilave planted sinee 
freeze fifty acres ready to ship March 15t 

all varieties, price $1.25 per 1,000. See 
sweet potatoes Porto Kico, Nancy Hall and 
Triumph, $1.50 measured bushel, Valdosta 
Seed & Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


We will mail one gallon of Kirby’s Im- 
proved Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed (for syr- 
up), enough to piant two acres, to any post- 
oiuce in the United Siates ior $1, portage 
paid. if any otuer tfarui Seeus are Wanced, 
write us tor price list. Kiroy Seed Company, 
Gaffney, S. C, 

Genuine North Carolina Recleaned Seed 
Peanuts—Six tnree-fourth cents pound 
White Spanish same _ price, Ked Spanish 
seven and a half cents pound. Early Speckle 
Velvet Beans, one forty per bushel. Chi- 
nese two. Velvet Bean cow feed twenty- 
deg doilars ton, Browning’s Seed Farra, 
antl 





Vewet table Plants—Pomatoes, Stone, June 
Pink, Earliana, and Beauty, $5.50 per 1,006, 
prepaid; Peppers, Ruby King, $6 per 1,008 
prepaid; Egg plant, N. O. Market, $6 per 
1,000, prepaid. Good strong healthy plants 
produced in hot beds, Cash with order, 
Catalogue free. Chris Reuter, Seedsman, 
Now Orleans, La. 
Tomatoes, Pepper, and Eggplants—Varie- 
ties of tomatoes: Globe, Earliana, Truckers 
Favorite, Stone. 100 50c; 500 $1.75 postpaid. 
By express 500 $1.25; 1,000 $2; 5,000 $1.75 


per 1,000; 10,000 $1.50 per 1,000. Pepper 
and Eggplants, 100 50c postpaid. By ex- 
press 500 $2; 1,000 $3. Plants ready March 


20th. Send for descriptive price list. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Dept. 36, Albany, Ga., and 
Greenville, S. C 


Potato and Other “Plants—Our | ‘potate 
plants of the following varieties: Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumph, witl be 
ready for shipment April Ist at the follow- 
ing prices: By express collect, 500 $1; 1,006 
to 5,000 $1.75 p r thousand; 6,000 to 19 006 
$1.50 per thovsand; over 10, 000 at $1.25 per 
thousand. Our cabbage plants will be ready 
for shipment March 15th; at the following 
prices: 500 postpaid, $1.10; 1,000 $2. By ex- 
press coliect, 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 and over at 
$1 per thousand. We also have tomato, 
pepper and eggplants, by parcel post pre- 
paid, 100 for 40c; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for 
$2.50. We ship all plants promptly upon re- 
ceipt of order. Albany Plant & Seed Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


For Sale—New ‘‘Peerless 66” Incubatos, 
Netta Beers, Yadkin College, N. C. 








Sell or E xchange—Hunt sprayer for peas 
Redfield Stock Farm, News Ferry, Va 





Water Wheel—Improved turbine and con- 
nections. S. Rothrock, Rockwell, N.C. 


~ For Sale—Bee Hives Beekee pers’ Supplies 
of all kinds. Write for special price list. 
Roebuck Gin Co., Roebuck, S. C, 


For Sale—Practically new X-Ray Brooder 
and Incubator, capacity two hundred eggs. 
Miss Emma Bruton, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds 50c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50, f. o. 
Morehead City, N. C. Jenkins & Piner. 

Nearly New Motor-bike Bicycie to ex- 
change for Duroc-Jersey hogs or Leghorn 
chickens, Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md, 


For Sale—Stable manure the cheapest and 
best fertilizer on earth. Write for prices, 
R. R. Hereford, 323 Godchaux Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


le 


For Sale—One Cary Safe, 48x28x24 inches 
outside measurements, weight about 1400 
pounds. Practically new. Price $60. FB, 
c. Rogers, Zion, S. C. 


Wanted—Brood sows , pigs, “Pekin ducks 
ducklings, shoats, White Wyandotte chicks, 
Whippoorwill peas, Louis Masor, Ridge- 
way, Va. 


For Sale—-Improved King’s Cotton Seed, $2 
per bushel, and 40 tons bright baled corn 
stover. Address A. & M. College, Care Dan 
T. Gray, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Spraying Materials for Sale—Thomsen 
Chemical Co’s. complete line. Lime-Sulphur 
solution and arsenate of lead, for all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables. Fort Valley Lum-« 
ber Ca _Fort Valley, Georgia. 


Feed Your Hens “Aunt Patsy Poultry 
Mash’’—VWe guarantee will make your hens 
lay more eggs or refund your money. 25- 
pound bags 75c. Cash with order. Winston 
Cc Crain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

““Wanted—The farmers and teamsters to 
kmow the time and money they can save by 
using the newly invented Lap Ring—15e 
each postpaid. Ask your dealer. The Dur- 
ham Lap Link Co., Ridge Spring, S. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Isiand Red cockerels, 
Money returned if not satisfied. Prices $2.50 
and $3. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Cook’s cotton 
seed, pure and free from anthracnoge, $2 per 
bushel. Mrs. R, A, Gross, Rt. 4, Sanford, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale or Exchange for hogs, cattle or 
poultry, 25 horse-power International type 
D Titan Tractor, 6 disc Newell Sanders 
plow. Small gasoline and steam engines 
and boilers, No. 5 and 10 new De Laval 
cream separators, Registered Jersey and 
Holstein bulls, Jack colt, Missouri Jennett. 
tegistered Kentucky Jeck. For sale regis- 
tered Holstein cows. E. M. Mcinturff, Salis- 
bury, A, Cy 


PRINTED STATIONERY 

Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples. Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 

















Amber (new crop), $2.50 bushel; 
Early Orange (new crop), $3 bushel; Sugar 
Drip (for syrup), $4 bushel, or $1.25 peck; 
Tennessee grown German Millet, $2.50 bush- 
el, or 75c peck. Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 
ney, 2. <3, 





Cabbage Plants—Varieties: Early 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch 
$1 per 1,000. Bermuda onion sets $1.25 per 
1,000. J. Q. Doris Co. Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 








Jersey, 


[ OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Large and small farms for sale in eastern 
North Carolina. Write for list. Joe A. 
Parker, Goldsboro, N. - C. 





Mississippi Delta Lands—Grow cotton 
without fertilizers. Rapid developments. 
Some bargains. B. H. Trotter, Moorhead, 
\ Miss, 
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Saturday, March 17, 1917] 


Single Comb White Leghorn Hatching 
Eggs—$1.50 per 15; $6 per hundred. A lim- 
ited number of baby chicks, $15 per hun- 
dred. Twin Oaks Farm, Route 7, Box 154, 
Richmond, Va. 








MINORCAS 


Black Minorcas—Eggs 15 for $1. B.C. 
Routt, Bennett, N. 


Rose Comb Black “Minoreas—The 200-egg 


strain. ‘The most profitable breed of fowls. 
Hatching eggs a specialty. Descriptive cir- 
cular free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va. 

7 ORPINGTONS 


Buff { Orpingtons—Eggs now. Write for 
prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, We 


Black Orpingtons—T he largest of the ‘Or- 
pington breed. Eggs $2 per 15. U. O, Jones, 
Godwin, N. C 


White Or saarena nai atching: CLES. . Prize 
winners. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, 
North Carolina. 


Buff Orping ton and W ‘hite Orpington. eggs, 
$1.50 for 15. Mrs. Ed M. Greene, Rt. 
Marshviiie, N.C. 

White Orpington Eggs—Line-bred. Full 
information, Price ete., by return mail. W. 
T. Johnson, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


me 





Single Comb Buff Orpington ees; ; baby 
chicks and grown s tock for sale. Miss Jul- 
ia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Buft Orpingtons—weighing, laying, paying 
strain. ‘‘Massie’s Beauties.’”’ Eggs $1.25 per 
15. Mrs. John Lewis, Howardsville, Va. 








Bees from prize winning W ee Orping- 
tons, First pen $3; second $1.5 Light 
Brahmas $2 and $1.50 per ig Nannie 
Patterson, C China Grove, N. C. 


Don’t Feed Drones—Start this spring 1g with 
eggs from select winter layers. Buff Or- 
pingtons, excellent type, $1.50 per sitting, 
Mrs. N, R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 


My fifty Buft Orpingtons last year “cleared 
over $300. Eggs, fresh and fertile, at $1.50 
a sitting; $2.50 for thirty; 50 for fifty; $5 
a hundred. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Va. 











PEAFOWLS 


~“Wanted—Peafow!s. State age, sex, num- 
ber and price. Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South | Ca zrolina. es Peres 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


~~ Reds—E xtra value in cockerels, eggs. . Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. Cc. 


Rees 15 for $1. Single ‘Comb Reds, win- 
ners and layers. S. Courson, Soperton, Ga, 

















Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs 
prepaid, $1.50. E. A. Frye, Statesville, N. C. 


Rose Comb- Reds—Hatching eggs from 


fancy stock. W. Cc. Vincent, Greenville, 
N.C. 

= » Comb Reds—Thompkins “strain, eggs 
$1.2 for na postpaid. c. A, Thornton, 


Chatham, va 


Single Comb “Reds—Eges $1.25 per 15. 
Winners, layers, A. F, Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs 
prepaid $1.50. Fancy layers. Beulah Brake, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 








Single Comb Red Cockerels for Sale—Dark 
velvety color. From heavy winter layers, C. 
M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 

Tiose Comb Reds—Prize winners. First 
pen $3; others $2. Mrs. John Knight, Sum- 
merville, Georgia, Rt. 4. 


~” High-class, prize-winning, - Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red eggs, $1.25 and $1.50 per 
fifteen, delivered. F. C. Hall, Stuart, Va, 


American 3eauty Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds—Heavy laying strain. Send for 
mating list. Sam E, Colvin, Chester, 8. C. 


Pure- bred Single Comb Reds—Eggs from 
my carefully mated heavy laying strain 
$1.25 per 15. Lyles C. Grant, Rt. 1, Lowry- 
ville, me iy 


Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners, 
R ic h red color. Bred to lay Eggs $1.50 per 

», Parcel post. CU. W. Long, Tobactovilte, 
North Carolina. 





ry 






Single Comb Reds—-Won 25 firs 2 club 
ribbons, Eggs pens 1 and 2, $5 ind 4, 
$3 and $2. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, 
North Carolina. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Red Egg 








From heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red Viberts highest trapnested 
stock. None better in South. $3 per fif- 
teen. A. &, I ison, Lancaster, S. C 











Barred e s&s, 


f Cc. T. Hamm, 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 


15. Cc W 





for 15 Cc. BH. 


Mrs. Jonathan |} 








red Rocks for Sale—Hens $1 1.505 ; cock- 
>» E. V. Catoe, Webb, Mi 





ereis 





and $2 for 15, deliv- 
ids ville, N. C. 











3 ed = k E bs Ringlets, 
prize winner Ss. « Neel, Sal oe N. Cc. 





Extra EF ine White Roe ks—Eges $1.5 
$2.50 for 15. Randolph Poultry eed Pe 
boro, N. C. 

3arred Rock Eggs—Ringlet stra ain, $1 per 
settir $2 for best. Western Slope Ranch, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Plymouth Rocks — Thompson 
$1.50 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
“Sho 


homasville, N. 


sarrec 


strain « 
heimer, 








_ All sea- 


Pure-bred Barred 
$1 $1.50. Mrs. 


per 15 One 
Moseley, Skipwith, Va, 





ian 
2 


~~ Plymouth Rocks of quality. choice 
pen $1.50 per 15. Utility $6 per hundred. 
B ou Stickley, i catncat Va. 





Barred Rocks —Thompson Ringlet and 
Mittendorf bred-to-lay strains. Fertile eggs 
$1.50 per 15, by express. Keowee Farm, 


Calhoun, §, C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Barred ‘Plymouth | 


Rock poultry. Eggs from selected pen mat- 
ings. Write me your wants. J. B. Alver- 
son, Marion, S. C. 


Me doe ~ ggg Rock 





<——— winging White Roc Kees “$1, 50, 


Barred Rock eggs for hatching. Pen head- 
ed by fine Thompson ri 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 








Hatohing—?r rom 
Barred Rocks, Thompson strain, 





Barred Plymouth Rock Eg 


ges for H: atching 
—From w ell marked, good winter layers, ten 
i i 1§ 


Value guaranteed. 
Bic Conover, N. 
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Best Silver W yandotte 
ony a 











~ Pure-bred Ww ge Wyandotte eggs, 


Bers. Ranepien Ww hite 


Wyandottes—Eggs 
hate ee reasonable, 


Frank Hamrick, Shel- 


"But ee _ Begs—From 
& Di 











, Fist hel and Dustin 


more “so0d” Partridge 
Wy randottes for 
Sandy Run * poultry Yards, 'Ellenboro, WN. Bast 


Fifteen years of tr apnest Zeoding, 
White Wyandottes, 
chicks, 20c each, 





Regal-bred-to-lay White Wyandottes. 
and cog cr best pay. Eggs from (Dorcas) 
From $100 pen (Regals) $4. 
Purity Farm, Leslie, 





a ys andottes—Save this 
African Guinea eses, 
White w yandottes, 


15 fertile eggs for only $1. 
.Pollard, Gree nville, 





booked for Bourbon 


Turkeys for Saie—Bred from 


. Sipe, News Ferry, 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


_Pure-brea Reds and _Anconas—E 18S 3 $1 per 
Lakewood Poultry 





3uff Wyandotte breeders for 





» and wyuits Bi un- 








pound, J. . Armstrong, Columbus, Miss, 

















Wh hi to t eghor ns. 








iby ¢ thicks 100 each, 


ien, Silver Ww yandotte s—P rize winning 
Brown Leghorns, 


. Eller, Wilkesboro, 


: Black Langshans. 
prize at Wilson County show. 





~~ ‘Egees—Barred Rocks, 





White Leghorns, Runner ducks, 


‘, Boyd, Alton, Va. 


Pure-bred Barred Plymouth 
Rock eggs $1.50 for 15. 
Winston-Salem, N, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


___ BEANS 


~~ Ninety-Day Velvet Bean Seed—One thirty- 
five bushel, Charter Oak Stock Farm, Bea- 
trice, Ala, 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans $2.50 per 
bushel. Fair View Seed Farm, Gum Neck, 
North Carolina. 











100-Day Velvet Bean sed for sale at $1.25 
per bushel. Seed sound and pure. Ben R, 
Tanner, Sandersville, Georgia, 


Soy Beans, Black, Brown, Mammoth ~Yel- 
low. Good clean stock, New crop seed. J. 
H. Parker & Company, New Berne, N. C. 


Early Ninety-Day, $1.75 bushel; Chinese, 
$3 bushel; Osceola, $3.50 bushel; Mammoth 
Yellow Soy Beans, $3 bushel. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S, 





Osceola—The new Velvet Beans. Twice 
the size of the Early Speckled and just as 
early. Write for illustrated booklet. Uriah 
Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


For Sale—The celebrated 100-Day Speckle 
Velvet Beans, I sell any amount, car lots 
or single bushel, Small lots $1.50 bushel. 
Ask for delivered price on large lots. Qual- 
ity of seed fine. I*¥. A, Bush, Richland, Ga, 


Early Speckle — Velvet. Bean | Seed for Sale 
—We are still offering to the trade direct 
Early Speckled Velvet Bean seed, sacked in 
new even weight heavy burlap bags. Two 
bushels each at $1.25 per bushel. Cash with 
order, f. 0. b. Greenville. The seed we are 
offering are thoroughly cleaned and were 
harvested before there was any damage 
from frost, or bad weather. If you want 
first-class seed, let us have your orders, 
Beeland Bros., Marcantile Co., Greenville, 
Alabama, 





BERMUDA 


“Hundred pounds Bermuda roots $1. Book- 
let. WwW hitefield Watson, Orangeburg, S.C. 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers, The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40¢ pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R, S. Stitt & 
Son, _Drawer / A, _Yuma, Arizona, 


CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants—After March 25. ~~ Barly 
Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Drumhead, 
1,000 at $1; 5,000 90c. By express only. R, 
F, Vermillion, Hodges, S. C. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Potato Plants—Can 
supply you promptly in several varieties. 
Cabbage $1.25 per 1,000; 2,000 and more at 
$1; 500 mailed $1. Other plants $1.75. 
Wholesate business solicited. H. & R. Bal- 
lard, Ashburn, Ga, 











Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500 $1.25; 1,000 
$2; 5,000 at $1.50, f. o. b. here. Postpaid 35c 
per 100, Satisfaction guaranteed. DD. FF. 
Jamison, Summerville, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Still $1 for five’ hundred; 
$1.25 per thousand, express collect. We have 
not raised the price. Million ready March 
fifth to tenth. Ask for free plant and seed 
offer and low price grocery lst. Box 1030-R, 
The John C. Stetson Co., Bond, Miss. 


Cabbage Plants—Spring grown plants now 
ready, Varietie Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Sucession, Drumhead, 
Flat Dutch. Prices: 500 $1.10; 1,000 $2 
postpaid. By express 1,000 $1.25; over 4,000 
at $1 per 1,000; over 15,000 at 90c per 1,000. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. S, Albany, Ga, 
and Gree enville, 8. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Fulwoods frost-proof 
cabbage plants now ready. Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices by mail 500 for $1; 
1,000 for $2 postpaid. By express (not pre- 
paid) 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 for 
$1 per 1,000. 10,000 and over at 90c per 
1,000, Prompt shipment and safe arrival 
guaranteed. — P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 














CANT: ALOUPES 


“Rocky Ford Cantaloupe Seed—$1 per 
pound, delivered. W. S. Hartis, Clarkton, 
North Carolina, 














Eden Gem Cantaloupe seed personally se- 
ected by me in Rocky Ford, Colorado, last 
September. 3 ounces 25 cents; pound $1.05. 
W. P. Henley, Johns, N, C, 
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Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Bushel 
oS. J. W. Stembridge, ®, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Three hundred bushels Improved Simp- 
kins’ ri tirey4 Seed at one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.5 as long as they last. Faire 
view Farm, Lock Box 87, Franklin, Va, 


Big Boll and Simpkins Prolific cotton seed 
$1.25 per bushel; or 5 bushels at $1. 15; 10 
bushels $1.05; 25 bushels or more %: per 
bushel, J. F. Smithwick, South Creek, N. GC. 


Long’s Big Boll Prolific Cotton—Have 
grown it 15 years and find it to resist more 
frost and rust than any. Unequalled on poor 
land, also on rich lands, $1.25 bushel. S 
S. Long, Chapel Hill, N. Cc, 

Improved Cotton Seed—Long staple, Web- 
ber 82, at $2.50 per bushel. This year crop 
sold for 28% cents. Wannamaker Improved 
Toole at $1.50 per bushel. Lints 45 per cent, 
W. Cc. White, Chester, S. C 


















“King’s Improved, $2.25 bushel; Cleveland 
Big Boll, $2 bushel; Mexican Big Boll, $2 
bushel; Cooke’s Improved, $2.25 bushel, i0 
bushel lots and over 5c per bushel less. Kire 
by Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


Cleveland Mortgage Lifter and Hasting’s 
Union big boll cotton seed for sale. Free 
from all diseases and as pure as it is pose 
sible to have, $1.50 per bushel. Prolific 
corn. Luda _Kay, ~ Honea Path, S. C. 


Beat the Boll ~ Weevil—Plant Hatcher's 
Early Improved Half-and-Half cotton seed. 
All seed culled and recleaned. Plant seed 
that produces lint cotton. Limited quantity 
for sale. Write at once for particulars, 
Hatcher Land Company, Rt. No. 1, Eastman, 
Georgia. 





Mitchell’s Re-Improved *® King cotton a 
proven success, larger boll, better staple, 
larger yield, earlier, most prolific and pro- 
ductive. The best proof against frost, 
storm, boll-weevil, insect and disease. Every 
sack sealed guaranteed 100 Ibs. for $6.50, 
Wie ec Farm Seed Department, Youngs- 
ville N.C 





Fifty cents cash, note $3.50 payable De- 
cember first: buys peck Get-there-first cot- 
ton seed. If not earliest, heaviest bearer, 
comparatibe treatment same, money back, 
note cancelled. Big boll, big seed, 41% per 
cent lint. Beats all, weevil included, there- 
fore high priced, L. A. Stony, Allendale, 
South Carolina. 

Pedigreed Dixie 38 per cent to 39 “per 
cent lint. Still have several hundred bush- 
els of pedigreed Dixie wilt-resistant cotton 
seed to offer at $2 per bushel. Bred by plant 
to row method, United States Department 
approved. Good producer linting 38 to 39 
per cent. Germination tests run high. Geo, 
De Sanders, Grower, Fairfax, 8S. Cc. 


Barly matured Improved Express, V Webber 
and Mississippi Silk cotton seed. Our own 
raising and ginning. Without the boll wee- 
vil district in 100-pound bags $4.50. We 
pay the freight on orders of 20 or more 
bags. These pure sed are in warehouse at 
railroad station ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Osborne Planting Company, Mariane« 
na, Ark. 








Three Bales Per Acre—Record of Mane 
ley’s Cotton under Boll Weevil conditions, 
Early, prolific, resistant to drouths and dis- 
ease. 40 bolls to pound, 42 per cent lint, 
staple 1% inch, Doubled yield of other vae 
rieties in drouth and weevil sections in 1916, 
Write for facts and proofs from your own 
State, and special delivered pricés on seed, 
No boll weevils. E, S. Manley, Carnesville, 
Georgia. 





CORN 


Biggs’ 7-ear Seed Corn—Peck 75c; bushel 
2. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C., 





oa 


Selected Boone County Seed ~ Corn—Mul- 
berry Grove Seed Farm, Crewe, Va. 

Seed Corn—Goodman’s Prolific, $1 peck. 
2.75 bushel. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt. Ulla, 
North Carolina, 





n” 


For Ss Sale—Horse tooth and ‘Virginia ensil- 
age seed corn, price $1.50 per bushel. H. E, 
Hearring, Fentress, ng o 


Marlboro — Prolific See a Cc orn—The > large, 
two-eared type. Bushel $2.75; — 76c. 
Marion Stembridge, Milledg geville, Ga 


Boone County P edigr eed (¢ ‘orn—F rom | “se- 
lest tested seed, ideal stalk, shoots low. 
Mon’s View Farm, Concord Depot, Va. 


Blounts’ Prolific Seed -Corn—Field select- 
ed, strictly two-eared variety. Sample ear 
10 cents. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 





CL OVER 
Southern Bur, Clover Seed—Ten ‘cents a@ 








COTTON — 
Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. 
Toole, Aiken, S. C. 





Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll S&S. 
Rothrock, Roc ee ee 

Cotton Seed—Blue Ribbon Fair. W. W. 
Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 





Kins x Cott nm Seed—-$1.50 per bushel, f. 0, b. 
Waterloo, S. ¢ M. H.. Harris, 

Sunbeam Cotton Seed Extra select, $1.35 
per bushel, D. Stewart, Jr., Laurinburg, 


North Carolina. 











sig Boll Cotton seed, carefully 
per bushel, S. H,. MacPherson, 
NW. C, 





my own crop. Produced last season 28 bales 
on 25 acres. V. B. Moore, Raleigh, N. C. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed— 
Grown in North Gacrate three years and 
kept pure. Very early. L. C, Allen, Hosch- 
ton, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed for sale, $2.50 
bushel, seed bin culled. Makes good yields, 
Limited amount, D. Powell, Rt. 5, Rocky 
Mt. N. C. 


Coker’s pedigreed Webber 82 long staple 
unmixed, selected cotton seed, Ginned on 
private gin, $2 bushel. Jones Farm, Kere- 
shaw, S. C 


Wannamaker field selected Cleveland Big 
Boll cotton seed, Absolutely pure. No dis- 


ease. $2 bushel. Excelsior Farm, Shelby, 
MN. C., Rs. 7. 





! 
seal’s Ideal Cotton Seed—Only a limited 


number of bushels, selected, Price $1.50 per 
bushel, f. o. b., Battleboro, N. C. Write J. 
A. Beal, Battleboro, N. C, 


Secott’s Cleveland Big Boll early cotton 
seed, First Georgia Station 1915. Seed pure 
and sound, ginned on private gin, no boll 
weevil. Z. L, Scott, Concord, Ga. 











Have few bushels Bigg’s Seven-ear Pro- 
lific Corn—Field selected, at 75c per peck; 
$2.50 per bushel. W. H. Gurkin, R. D. No, 
1) Plymouth, N, , 








200 bushels Prolific Seed Corn, $3 per 
bushel. Won sweepstak 2 years at Char- 
lotte Fair. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, 
North Carolina, 





Scott's Marlboro Corn—First Georgia Sta- 
tion 1916. Extra selectsnubbed and reclean- ~ 
ed $2.50 bushel; one-half bushel $1.25. JZ. 
L. Scott, Concord, Ga. 





Hunts Improved Prolif ic Seed Corn—Field 
selected from stalks bearing two ears. Bush- 
e! $2.90; half bushel $1.50; peck 90 cents. R. 
P. Hunt, Rt. 2, Wake Forest N. C, 





Sledges’ Long Grain Corn—Good ear, deep 
grain, prolificacy according to soil, new va- 
riety, six years breeding, limited amount, 


| peck $1. Only ad. J. O, Sledge, Originator, 
N, Cc. 
For Sale—Genuine Perry cotton seed from | 


Louisburg y 











§ eed yee ills Improved Ensilage, also 
Mammoth White Dent. Highest quality. 
Shipped on approval $1. 85 per bushel. Sacks 
25c, sample and circular free. W. E. Hall, 
Mechums River, Va. 





Best selected stock, Improved White Dent, 
Boone County White, Hickory King, Early 
Yellow Dent, Golden Dent, $2.50 bushel. 
Less than bushel lots, Tic peck, Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S.-C. 

HEDGES 

100,000 Amoor River Privet, and other 

shrubbery. L. A. Reynolds, Clemmons, N. C, 
LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza Seed for Sale—W. BH. Hopper, 
Zachary, La. 











For Sale—Recleaned Lespedeza = seed. 
Write for prices. Interstate Co., Dept. P. F, 
Baton Rouge, La, 

PECAN TREES 

Papershell Pecan Trees—Guaranteed te 
Please you. Highest grade bred-up trees 
grown by experts of National reputation, 
Large illustrated booklet telling the truth 
about pecan trees free. Write for it at once, 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Wo will insert ade for our Progressive Farmer 


(covering gan North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
5 cents a word; twice, 10 
conis a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
name and address) 
Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems . remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letver to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
‘Stamps accepted for amounts lesa than 

Abuve rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 














a MACHINERY | 





Ayers Peanut Planters—-Original and best. 
Correspondence solicited. Ayers Implement 
Works, Petersburg, Va. 


Stover six-horse portable gasoline engine 
936. Fairbanks-Morse |. six-horse portable 
gasoline engine $165. 2? bargains. 
A Swain Bro., Plymouth, N. 


“For Sale—Onme four-horse Gesoiene engine 
and pump, one forty-eight inch by fourteen 
feet water tank and all connections. Com- 
plete pressure water system. Price $150. F. 
c. Rogers, Zion, 8, C. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—-One unmarried man to do gen- 
eral farm work, good wages and board. F, 
€. Rogers, Zion, S. C. 


~“Wanted—Position on farm by industrious 
young man, State terms first letter. a 
erences given. J. B. Miller, Ramseur, N. 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 


\ Wanted—Man to furnish gin outfit and 
mii at depot. Good location and new de- 
velopment. We will take interest in sanie. 
Apply Rt. 3, Box 42, Suffolk, Va. 


Wanted—Position on farm “by single man 
ef 24. Good habits no tobacco or intoxi- 
eants used, Energetic and _ trustworthy. 
Btate wages paid, number of acres and oth- 
er general information first jetter. Address, 
2- 2-Farmer, Benson, N. C. 


~ Student North Carolina “A. and M. . College 
@esires position oh stock or general farm. 
Several years experience and considerable 
training. Am especially interested in estab- 
Mshing a hog and seed corn farm. Address 
“Student,” Box 104, West Raleigh, N. C. 











Registered Poland-China Moge—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W,. W. Johnson, Danville, _Ky. 


Registered | Big Type Poland- -China Pigs— 
Blood “Big Jumbo,’ “Great Jumbo,” ‘Big 
Joe,” Big Black Bone,’ “A Wonder,” 
“Longfellow,” “Sampson The Great.’ Boars 
in thousand pound class. From Peter Mouw 
and Pritchetts herd, Booking orders spring 
delivery. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
ton, Va. 


~ HEREFORDS _ 


Grade Hereford Cows—Closing out. grades. 
Lawrence Farm, Statesville, N, ©. 


HOLSTEIAS 
Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, 
$25 each. Crated for shipment anywhere, 


Edgewood Farm, Star Koute, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 


Can offer a few re gistered ‘Heistein. cows, 
bred to King Segis Champion Count. Also 
heifer and bull calves. Bellevue Farna, 
Gaithersburg, Md, 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely “pred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 


~ GUERNSEYS 
Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
JERSEYS 
Two. ‘Tegistered Jersey Bulls for Sale—E. 
A. Dodson, Mebane, N. C 
RED POLL 


Fer Sale—Fine registered Red Pollead Bull 
calf, J. A. Laxton, Rufus, N. ©. 


Wanted—A registered, tick-immune Red 
Poll Bull, two to six years old. John Me- 
Rae, Milton, Fla, 


SHORTHORNS 


~“Wantea— By ~ Halifax Land Corporation, 
Scotland Neck, N. C,, one earload Grade 
Shorthorn cows and heifers, from 2 to 4 
years old, weighing around nine hundred 
and with calf to registered Shorthorn bull, 
Thos, D. Temple, Supt. 


DOGS 


~ Pedigreed Col Collie Pups—M._ = 
Herndon, Va. 


One fine Pointer Pup, $8. 
jas, Lexington, a 


“For Sale—Fast fox hound. 
Kennersville, N, C. 


Collie Pups—From ~ registered stock. er 
R. Boon, Mebane, N. C, 

Pair guaranteed coon, epossum hounds, 
$50. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 














“Btroud, 


“Tillman Math- 





Ira Atkins, 








Fine registered Collie pups for sale. Beau- 
tiful markings. H. R. Bircheit, Lebanon, 
Tenn. 





[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_| 


Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. 
monthly from salary. 





Tultion 
Transportation de- 


Fine Collie Pups, Cheap—Also bitch 
cheap. Wil lexchange for pigs. Robt. Ram- 
sey, Rt. 3, Greensboro, N. 


3 years old July, dog extra “ak $45. Pair 
3 years old broke Walker dogs, $50 pair. 








aucted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- | 3 year old $27.50. J. D. Stodgill, Shelby- 
burg, Va. ville, Ky. 

“ Two fine Scotch ColHes—Female 18 
| LIVESTOCK | months old, well trained heel-driver. Male 





BERKSHIRES 


For Sale—Ten pure-bred young Berkshire 
gows. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, _Va. 


Valley Ilome_ Farm Berkshires must sat- 
isfy or money back "WW. .,” Rt. 3, Rale 
eigh, a Cc. 


Registered Berkshires—Extra _ ‘good | pigs 


for sale. Write for prices. E. Gary Sum- 
mers, _Senoia, Ca. 




















Fine_ type “Berkshire § gilt “to farrow in 
April. Bargain, Splendid pigs now ready. 
Bargains, W. YD. Troutman, Troutman, 
North Carolina. 


___ DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—Pure-bred Duroc 8, four months 
eld, price $8. Howard Bethea, Latta, S. C, 


Gold Bond strain Duroe pigs and shoats, 
ten to sixteen weeks, $5 up. N. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 


Registered Duroe Boars, ~ Gilts—Chotce 
Pigs, bred right, priced right. Claude Jen- 
kins, 8, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


“?Three_ registered “Duroe sows, about two 
years old, perfect type, $25 each. J. F. Ev- 
erett, Bennettsville, me C; 


Pigs—Duroc-Jerseys, 8 “weeks, | pedigreed, 
$7; registered, $8; pair $15; 300-pound boar, 
$30. J. w. Hoover, Crouse, N. Cc. 


Eight weeks old registered Duroc- -Jersey 
Bigs, mate and female, $6. Immediate de- 
livery. J. F. Everett, Bennettsville, Ss. Cc. 


~~ Duroc Pigs—8 weeks, forty pounds, “$7. 50. 
Sews, Jersey-Poland-China cross, 6 to 8 fine 
Pigs. I N. M. Blalock t & So’ Sons, _McCullers, N. Cc. 


Six | mature boars ¢ at a. a bargain, cannot ‘use 
them on account of inbrecding. Send check 
for $50 and get one, Kimball Farm, Oxford, 
North Carolina, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey boars, ready for 
service, bred gilts. Booking orders for 
spring Mutter pigs at $11 each. E, C. Me- 
Lamb, Ciinton, N. C. 


Large Type Durocs—Farrowed by “daugh- 
ters of Defender and others. Bred gilts, 
bears and pigs at priees to sell. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Georgia. 


_____ss«SSEX easte 

Registered Essex Pigs—E. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C. 

I1AMPSHIRES 


Large Berkehires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va 

Sea Hampshire Pigs—L. C, Allen, 
Hoschton, Ga. 


Hampshire Hogs, Bred Gilts and sows pric- 
ed for quick sale. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 
Indiana, 























oO. I. C.°S 

Fancy O, I, C. Swine—Bred by Textile In- 
Gustria) Institute, Spartanburg, 8. C. Noth- 
ing offered without prize-winning parents. 
Get new blood from the “Spartan” herd. 


POLAND-CHINA 








8 months old, partly trained; both intelli. 
gent and handsome, no bad habits, $16 each, 
Edwin Stewart, Emory, Va 
GUINEA | PIGS 
Guinea “Pigs—$1. 50 pair. 
house, Oakwood, nm, © 


oA om SHEEP AND “GOATS _ 


For Sale—Twenty-four native ewes, nine 
lambs, one buck, Jl ifteen of the ewes yet 
to lamb $130 for lot. Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 


HORSES A ND “SACKS _ 


~ Hae kney, Percheron, “Standard bred stal- 
lions, Jacks. Cottage Hilt Farm, Beykins, 
Yirginia. 


Robert More- 








Horses always for sale, raised on farm, 
write your needs, W. S$. Mott, Dixondale, 
Virginia. 

For Sale or. Exchange- -For ¢:1ft stock, 
ove of best Jacks in Virginia. v. §. Mott, 
Dixondale, Va, 


Black Percheren. ~ Stallion—Three years 
old, weight 1,100. Price $225. W. H. Over- 
man, Winfal, KN, 


Shetl: ind ponies for. “Sale o or r Exehange, 
for stock, a fine herd consisting of bred 
mares, stallions and yearling colts all at 
right price. Locust Lane Farm, Blanch, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—One registered | Pereheron stal- 
lion, 2 years and ten months old, weighs 1710 
pounds in ordinary flesh, would carry 360 
pounds more, and will! easily weigh a ton at 
maturity. Has fine style and action. Noth- 
ing better bred. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. C. A. Crumpacker, Blacksburg, Va. 


For Sale—High grade Percheron Horse 
Colts, big growthy stuff, out of imported 
sires, 3-vear-olds down to weanlings. One 
8 year-old mare, has raised 4 colts in past 4 
years, Works anywhere. Guaranteed, 
Sound and right. Or will exchange for 
registered Jersey cows and heifers, Thos. 
Sparrow, Rt. 3, Gastonia, N. c, 


TWO oR MORE BREEDS 


I am going | to - Wisconsin ~ ‘April “Ist after 
Dairy Cows, if you want any write me. Tom 
Pemberton, Greensboro, N. C. 


Six mature Boars at a bargain, “Cannot 
use them on account of inbreeding. Send 
check for od and get one. Kimball Farm, 
« oxford, 

Wanjea-nagieiered “Hereford and regis- 
tered Holstein heifer calves, Give age, 
weight, breeding, price. Johnson & Sons, 
Verona, Miss. 





Registered Percheron “Stallion, | 4 ~ years, 
large fine black, for sale or exchange for 
sheep, Herefords or Shorthorns. Write, 
“Sheppard, ” Morristown, Tenn. 


Wanted—Three months old pigs, any 
breed. We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
Pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 
pose between now and May first. If you have 
now, or will have before April fifteenth, any 
boars or gilts of any breed, write us quot- 





Big Type Poland-Chinas—Pigs and ser- 
bice boar, bred gtit, no kin. Pedigrees 
furnished. Shady Grove Farm, Carrsville, 
Virginia. 


ing prices. All pigs must be three months 
old and registered, and all will be bought in 
the open market. The Progressive Farmer 
| Company. 


For Sale—Scveral fine grade Amgus heif- 
ers also one $250 Jack. Want te buy Hel- | 
| 
| 
| 





stein cow grade or pure-bred guaranteed to 
give four args of milk. S. P. Jonmkine, 
Tarboro, N,. } 


For Sale—Berkshire hoss amd pigs, Jersey 
males, Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs. | 
AN best breeding. Cattle and hoger regis- 
tered or entitled. One 8-year-old Jersey 
bull, fime size and type, selid eolor. Sire 
“Kananon ot Oakland,’’ Bred by Royeroft 
Farm, Saginaw, Michigan. Fhree male 
ealves (Jersey), highly bred. Herd boar 
“Artf1] Rivafier,” bred by Brown & Wiley 
Farm, Grove, Pa. Write for pedigree, ete, 
Thos. J. Ramsaur & fons, Léncointon, N. CG 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 
~ Ancona Bess—16 $1.50; 30 $2. .5@, DeHver- 
ed. 8. McCaskey, Whistler, Ala. : 
~~ Anconas—Bre« ding stock. Eges. Car- 
gon’s Ancona Yards, Charles Towns, West 
Virginia. 








 BRAHMAS _ 
~ Light “Brahina eggs, delivered, $1.50 for 
thirteen. “Scott’s Winter Laying Strain.” 
Seott Farm, Arlington, Ga. 
age BUCKPRES 


Buckeye Hggs—15 $1.50. Selected winter 
jayers, B. A. Pryor, Cher stnut, Va. 








3uckeyo Eges—Prom prize- winning birds, 
$1.50 for 18. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, 
Worth Carolina. hota, 


BUTTERCUPS 
i KEgge—-From pure-bred Sic ilian: Buttereup 
chickens, 15 for $1.25, - 80 for $2. W. 
Tinnin, Rocic Cre of N 
Scone GUPTEAN 

White African Guincas—Roosters $1 each. 
Mrs, Addie Allen, Waynesville, N, G 

HAMBURGS 


Silver Spanglea lfamburgs—16° exes 25. 
Cc. 





K. BE. Punch, Newton, N. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


* 


Hotel Richmond 


q@ Richmond, Virginia's elegant, new and largest 
Fire Proot Hotel—In Heart of the City. Meet 
your friends at the Hotel Kichmond—$i.50 per 
day up—Write fer beekiet and map of City. 


HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA. 























Spotless Perfection Plaster Board 
eosts 1-8 less than lath and plastes; 
twice as good; anybody can apply. 
Lewest prices, shipped quick and littl 
fr’t from Richmond. Wew Spring catalog FREE. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmord, Va 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 


To Eat Well, Rest Well or Work Well, Sleep 
on a Feather Bed. 


FOR $7. 25 we offer.you our 36-pound 





STAR FEA(HER BED. Very 

best Ticking, New Sanitary 
Feathers. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Write today. 


NORFOLK LEATHER CO. 
Dept. 110. Norfolk, Virginia, 


ENGINE One of the 3 Lead- 


ing American Engines 
1917 model. Sold direet below 
competition by south’soldest ¢ 
and largest machinery and 


supply house. 2 to12h.p. Gas- 3 
oline or kerosene. i 
pre ents. Cireular free. Bs 

Smith - Courtney 1s 
821 E. Cary, Richmond, Va. 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

































Silver Spangle Hi: amburg- —Biggs $1.25 set- 
ting, express paid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 
North Carolina. 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs—BEverlasting 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable. 
Hi. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va. 

Fi ANGSHANS 


“White Langshan Eggs, $2 ‘for 15. Colum- 
bus Jones, Powder Springs, Ga, 


LEGHORNS 
White Leghorn Eggs—$1.5@ for 15. C. H. 
Throneburg, Hudson, N. C, 
Brown Leghorn Eggs $1 per 15. $5 per 
100. C, W. Reed, Hertford, N, C, 
Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $1 per 
LDy .) Mrs. J. 'T. Gooding, Oriental, N, C. 























White Leghorn “Hatching Eges—High jay- 
ing strain. Red Briar Farm, Henderson- 
ville, N. c 


Pure-brea White Leghorn eges, $1 for 15, 
delivered. Bunny Stde Poutry Farm, Rouge- 
mont, N, C. ; 


White Leghorn Bees for Sale—Best layers 
in the world. Mrs, Derrick Potts, Rt. 4, 
Chase City, Va. 


ze Pifteen Pure-bred_ “Single “Comb Brown 
Leghorn eggs $1.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Dover Mull, Shelby, N, C. 


Pure-bred Single Comb Buff Leghorn cock- 
erels, $2 each; pullets $1; trios $3. 60; eggs 
15 $1. E, A. Garner, Rock c reek, _N. 


“For Sale—Bufft Leghorn eggs, $1; Prere ee 
from choice layers. <A few cockerels and 
pullets. Thos. P. Bearg, Bllenboro, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckott 
strain) New York noted winter layers. ‘5c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 

200 Beg Strain—White Leghorn Fancy 
breeders. Great winners, Eggs $2 setting. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. ¢C 


Prize-winning Single Comb White Leghorn 
egges $1,.15, postpaid; $5 hundred. H. B. 
Craves, Pageland, S. Cc. 


Single Comb Black 1 





Legherns—Great 
Northern winter layers, $1 per 15 eggs. 
Ramsey | Poultry Farm, Crouse, WN. C, 


Look—Pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs, 15 
delivered for $1, packed in regular egg 
boxes. M. W. Jackson, Edenton, N. C, 


G Single “Comb Brown Leghorn Eges for 
Hatching—Larger kind, with good eombs and 
markings. Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, Ala. 








Eggs—Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 
$2 per 15. Young’s strain, quality guaran- 
teed. Quint Yarborough, Roxboro, N, C. 


Single Comb White Leg shorns—From 
greatest layers on earth. Bges $3 for fif- 
teen. Hurricane Hilt Poultry Farm, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The kind 
that Jay and win the blue. Figgs for hatch- 
ing, Write for prices. T, M. Breck, Pem- 
broke, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 
ter layers, stock, eggs, and baby chicks, 
prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Rt. 8, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, guaran- 
15 eggs $1.50. Prize winners trapnested. 
15 eggs $2.50 delivered. Exeelsior Poultry 
Varm, Oakboro, N, €. 


Barrons utility White Legherne—Males 
tmported direct. Chicks, eggs, steck, eustom 
hatching. Request circular, Reyal Ridge 
Farm, Front Royal, Va. 





Eges—lrom Barron English “strain Single 
€omb White Leghorns, bred exclusively for 
ege production. Will sell limited number 
eges from these fine layers at $1.50 per sit- 
ting or $7 per hundred. Tyler Poultry Farm, 
Rt Rt. 6, F Bedford, _Va. 





BERKSHIRES 








Several Fine, Registered 


BERKSHIRE BOARS—-—~ 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready ror 
service 

Price: 

30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

Durham, North Carolina. 























HOLSTEINS 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Twenty million dalry eows in the United States 
and five million of that number unproacamiet 
Surely one great public benefactor is the dairyman 
who by changing bad cows for good, seelis to pro- 
duce two quarts of milk im the place of one pro- 
duced before. This progressive type of farmer, all 
over the continent, “= either rroding up his eom- 
mon cows with a re-bred [fo!stein bull, or he 
has already installed. the profitable pure- -bred_reg- 
istered Holstein cows in his barns. Fe is adding 
to the wealth of the nation and to himself as well, 
Slowly, but surely, proper understanding will 
eliminate the unprofitable dairy cow. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
. Booklets 





The Aolstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghten, See’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














JERSEYS 


Meridale Jerseys 
Bull Calf 


Ready for service—a grandson of 
Interested Prince 58224(Imp. )and 
backed by three generations of 
Register of Merit dams. He rep- 
resents blood lines followed at 
Meridale Farms for 
more than 28 years 
Write for pedigree. 


4?/ AYER & McKINNEY 


est 800 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


HORSES AND JACKS 


KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS, 
SADDLERS and PERCHERONS 
Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
Jacks with lots of weight and qual- 
ity. 85 Saddle and Cuban Gaited 
Stallions, Geldings and Mares. 
Some geldings and mares Edu- 
cated and Ready for Use. 
$4 Percheron Stallions and Mares. 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
THE COOK FARMS, 
Box 0, Lexington, Ky. 


PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy work stock uncer boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepare now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 
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Barrons English amd Ameriean Single 
Comb White Leghorns, bred te lay. Eggs 
for sale, $1.50 to $3 per 15. Special prices 
on Incubator lots. Safe deliveries guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Greeside Poultry | 
Farm, , Haleyville, Ala, 


Baby Chix—Hatching eggs. Satine ‘strain | 
Single Comb White Leghorns, that have been | 
bred to lay, and have won first prize in ev- 
ery show where exhibited. Chix lISc each, 
in lots of 25 to 100; $12.50 per 1¢@. Hatch- 
img eggs $2 per 15; $4 per 60; $6 per 100. 





A@iabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley. Ala. 


means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 


Cc. L. BENNETT, 


Se whenen: 


Georgia. 


8 years o'd. Pedigreed Mam- 
| moth. Owner ras left state, 
} ae Will sell very re sonable at 

once. ‘‘rie 
| ED. WATERS, 


Murtrecsboro, N. Cc. 
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Saturday, March 17, 1917] 





(29) 375 











BERKSHIRES 


eee 





g FAIR VIEW FARM 


Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to son of 
World’s Champion; Service Foars for farmer or 
breeder; Pigs of all ages that are good enough for 








any man. Nothing under $15. No scrubs, 
R VIEW FARM, 
Rubens: Georgia. 
» 








J e 

—tLarge Berkshires at Highwood— | 
Letter From B. P. Williamson, Raleigh, N. C.: t 

“The splendid sow pig arrived in good shape 

and I am very well pleased with her ”’ 
We keep eight herd boars and can furnish animals no 
kin, at all ages. 
H C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


THREE HIGH ™ 





NE Holstein-Friesian 


Segis Count 6th. A splendid animal. 
detailed information on request. 


Two large, well marked, finely developed, registered Hol- 
stein bull calves, from exceptionally good, high producing stock. 
Write for pedigrees and detailed information. 


aaa 


Herd Bull, Pieterje Hengerveld 











STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE 


NORTH CAROLINA 
~ 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page, 28) 








Pedigree and 


Prices low. 


) GRADE BULLS 












° ° 
—Berkshires of Proven Quality— 
I maintain a small herd of high quality. Am offering 
stock of same breeding as my winners at the 1916 
fairs. Write for my winnings and prices. 


E. &. PETTY, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE— 


A fine young Boar, 1 year old, and a few choice Pigs. 
Booking orders for March pigs. They were State Fair 
winners, 1916. They are the large prolific kind. 

LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


DD 


FAIRVIEW FARM 
“The Home of the Winners” 


Breeders of 


e 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
The 1100-pound giant, Sensation Select (74569) 
heads our herd, assisted by Tho Kentuckian 
(43979), Tax Payer’s Model #1. (88461) and Duf- 
fy’s monder (206029). 

We Are Offering Some Choice Bred 

Giits and a Few Good Fall Boars. 
Visit our herd of Big Types, or write us your 
wants. Years of experience enable us to assist you 
in starting a herd. 


J.P. & W. H. PEACOCK, Props., 


Cochran, Georgia. 
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DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply ior immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows 2:id service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD GF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. $7799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the ig mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 








Tormentor, 
families. 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 














| 
WHITE WING FARM, | 


Breeders of 


High-class Duroc-Jersey Swime 
2 Spring Boars (Defender By 4 
Pigs, either sex, registered, $10 e 
Gilts, bred and open. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


W. J. WILSON, Megr., 
Pontiac, South Carolina 














REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pigs, Bred Gilts, and Service Boars. 










TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


A GUERNSEY BULL 


in Iowa has daughters that are pro- 
ducing over 130% more butter fat and 
milk than their scrub 


—s a GUERNSEY BULL on your COWS 
His daughters will sell like be hot cakes. 


Write for our free beoklete 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box §-B_ Peterboro, N. H. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 





ectub 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcel.ed. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 































sarily an 





as the genuine 0. % 
The genuine O. 


you this Sephtots 
a start with O. 





LG swine breeders of ae, eo States have gone to a big 
“The. Origin and History of the 0. |. ee 
% I, C. and "Tho reason that some people ee have you believe otherwise. We want to send 
A post-card will bring it free of cos 

In addition” ec the history of this greatest of all ‘heeeds, 
.8 NOW—TODAY., 
MONEY WITH HOGs, as iuntinede of others have been helped. 


O. I. C. SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
O. C. Vernon, Secretary, 


RE: 
DON’T BE FOOLED INTO BELIEVING JUST ANY 


“WHITE HOG” IS AN O.1. C. 


hate to say it, but there are people in America who would have people 
‘just as-good” or “‘practically the same’’ 


We 

_ believe that certain “‘white hogs’ are 
"8 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINING THIS 


ives facts-that prove that a 


Write us. 


expense : 2 Dubien a book— 


‘white h 


the booklet tells why you ought to make 
WE BELIEVE WE CAN HELP YOU MAKE MORB 


Goshen, Indiana. 


is Not neces- 














KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
BEGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
POLAND-CHINAS, 

Plantation walkers. Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First ccst—Breeders’ prices. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. State exact wants first 

letter, Mules, pairs and carload lots. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen &. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





Grass Kin 








me a& market topper in every 


703 E. Nebr. Avenue, 


market. 





THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER. 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSH!RE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are pienty. The HAMPEHIRE has 
If you would like 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 


PEORIA, ILL. 





areeernrnm 


POLAND-CHINAS ES 








Cou 


P. 0. Bex 





—PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK— 


Hogs—Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Duroc-Jerseys. 
Cattle—Shorthorns, Herefords, Angus, Jerseys. bac 
Horses—Standard, Saddle, Jacks. 
Sheep—Southdown. 

For Sale by Members of the Rutherford 

nty Pure-bred Livesteck Association. 

If in tho market, write 
A. D. KNOX, Secretary, 


x, 


Purebre 


SEX 


eee 


ESSEX, POLAND 

CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 

gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C 





renee 


_SHORTHORNS __ 


a aad 





Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








- 
$50,000 





TAMWORTHS 


een PPLPLDLP PLD LLL III 





related. 





| Oak Ridge Swine Department 


is Offering Some Exceptional Bargains 

in Tamwortks, from Prolific, Prize 
Winning Ancestors. 

A choice lot of September pigs, either sex, not 

Also some choice young boars ready for 


State fairs, livestock sh 





ceed it. 





13 Dexter Park Ave., 





47 pigs from four litters. service. = oe — Address, 
8. T. LILES, Principal Monticello High School, | ff oak Ridge. eee yieaees. 
Browa Summit, North Carolina. | \ 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
A few male and female pigs with lots of quality almost 
four months old, $15 each while they last. 

CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 








IN SHORTHORN PRIZES 


This Association has appropriated for 1917 ap- 
proximately $50,000 for prizes at state fairs, inter- 


ows, state 


association shows and sales from New England to 
the Pacic Coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Pick your show things now ahd begin prepara- 

tion for these contests, that you may claim a 

j share of the prize money. 

1916 was the biggest Shorthorn year in the his- 

tory of the breed and 1917 bids fair to far ex- 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
Chicago, tlinols. 


$50,000 | 


and inter-state 








Oclumbia, 


| TAMWORTH 


Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


All ages, English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 














OUR HERD 1I8 HEADED 
4 ne C 
my Whose 








South Carelina. 





——REGISTERED DUROC PIGS—— 


Bred for Size, Quality and Individuality. The most 
prolific strains. Pairs no akin: Satisfaction or money” 
back. Ask about them. 


i, LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 








Tamwoerths. 


reasonable prices. 


goed in 


ais 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J, Lybrook, Mgr. B, 1, Winsten-Gaiem BN. 0. 


son of 


. bred gilts. and boars 

a for service for sale at 

7 bred and nore but 
‘or 3: 


BLANTYRE FARM, Box 





BY — 
rampior 
get av 


Dermott’s 1916 


the noted 


ed in Mr. 
sale over $1, Mise 
each, and Imported Kinellar Style, 
a Campbell bred Miss Ramsden, a 
March Storm, a 
well known winner in Scotland. 
We. have young Bulls, 
and Cows, most of which -have 
sicaives at foot, for sale at all times, 
We invite you to visit our farm. 
Meridian, Miss. 







, Good Count, 
















Heifers, 





0. 1.C. 





RON 


BREED THE BEST 


There sot One Best 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 


Two of our Famous 
0. 1. C. HOGS ~ 
weighed 2806 lbs. * 


Will ship you sample pai 

famous hogs on_time ty ee agoncy to 
first applicant. We are originators, most 
extensive breeders and shippers of pure 
bred hogs in the world, ‘oreign ship- 


=o UJ. S. Gov't Inspected 


We have bred O. L C. Hi for 63 
years andhave never lost a 














with cholera or any ot! Write todag 
disease. for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth te 


Sale’’ also True Historp of 
the Origin of the O. I. G. 

THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

608 Heights Temple Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


0.1 "Cs and CHESTER WHITE Boars, 

eles UO Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Speolaiee 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS» 


ber of joa bulls, 


Aberdeen- Angus 
————_ cows and heifers, good 


individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


é. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 
ANGUS CATTLE—?2 25350" 5%, 


— for neha by Trojan- Erica and Gusen. Redyice 
STALLION, = ered in P.S. A., coming 6 years oli 
weight 1950 Ib: remiat wi ” 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jettersonton, Va. 
es 

I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 
Akin to International Winners, backed by a positive 
guarantee and sent on approval. Our friends made. 


them farnous. 
Box 7, Alton, tlinois. 


3. P. VISSERING, 
HEREFORDS _ 


PP neeenr® 








I am aitetias a num- 














PROP A LDP PADS 


—Pure-bréd Hereford Cattle— 
Sons and daughters of Armour 
Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Young 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 











Ba HOLSTEINS 


. MILK——-MILK-_MILK | 


At a profit is assured when you buy pure-bred 
Holstein Cows from us. Come to a’ farm where 
you can see with your own eyes 100 head of covs 
and heifers in milk, the entire lot average 10,000 
pounds a year. Or if you buy by mail, we will 
treat you right. Write us, let us tell you more 
about the largest and best herd in the West. 
WOODLAWN FARM, STERLING, ILL. 
niall 


Kentucky Holsteins Bet sexes ot va- 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tesced. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 

WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Hy 
BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS sett remace 


Fashionably bred Serviee Bulls from high record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteec. Keason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


_JERSEYS 


eee 





























—_—_ RAAARRPADRAARALLIE 


REGISTER OF sama JERSEYS: 








HECTOR’S ELLA Q@. B. 196485. 
Butter 689 Ibs. {1 ozs. Class AA. Milk 11,931 ts. 
Bull Calves from 3 to 9 months of 


age. Sired by well known Import- 
ed bulls out of tested dams as 
above, at reasonable prices 
Write for pedigrees. 
MANSFIELD HALL FARM, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 




















PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER AT THE 
POSTOFFICE AT BIRMNGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, §2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as @ result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our Mability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subseriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CO., Publishers, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Falls Building. 








RALEIGH, N. C. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
119 W. Hargett St. 


Slaughter Building. 

















WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE 
SPECIAL 


N APRIL 21 we issue a “Dairy and Beef Cattle Special,” to which 
O our readers are invited to contribute their experiences. Tell us 
in a short letter, not over 300 to 400 words, how you have suc- 
ceeded, or, if you have not succeeded, tci! us of your difficulties. 
Remember, letters must be short and to the point, tell what you 
have actually done; and get your letter to us not later than April 7. 


$7.50 for the best letter, $5 for second best, $3 for third best, and 
space rates for all other letters used. 











Needed Every Day 
On Every Farm 


A safe,powerful,effective,inexpensive disinfectant. Useful every day in 
many ways. Needed tokeep the home and farm huildings cleanand sani- 
tary—to prevent disease—to kil! lice,ticks and other destructive vermin. 


Pratts Disinfectant 


is guaranteed to do all this—to do it well and cheaply. Since ‘prevention is bette 
than cure,” you will do well to protect your family, your live stock and poultry 

by using Pratts Disinfectant regularly. It is non-poisonous and will harm 
neither man nor beast, but is sure death todisease germs. So inexpensive 

that it makes a powerful disinfectant solution for 1 cent per gallon. 

Secure a supply at once and use it freely. 


Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with 
Pratts Preparations under our square-deal guarantee— 
Your money back if YOU are not satisfied.’’— the 

guarantee that_has stood for nearly fifty years. 


8 PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronte 








The Gantt Cotton Planter is made to last, —con- 
structed with steel beams, adjustable coulters 
and steel springs. Is easily managed on either 
straight or curved rows, because it is short and 





mes light. Can be regulated to plant from a peck 
to four bushels per acre. 
Acknowledged to be best throughout the Cotton Statesata price made possible by the 


huge output of the great Gantt plant. The Gantt Cotton Planter and other famous Gantt 
products for sale by dealers everywhere. Write for catalogue. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MACON, GA. 

















DOUBLE FERTILIZER VALUE AT HALF COST 


oe : 
s about twice as much phosphorus as 


7 
psc! (BUT OER st commercial fertilizer. Costs less than half. Look for Our Analysis 
ee s * With legumes or other nitrogen becomes complete bo > Every Bag. Be 
SOFT PHOSPHATE fertilizer. Will not leach away. Write for prices. ure You Get SOFOSCO 


| SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE CO., Oriole Ave., 


Croom, Florida 











Pollyanna Grows Up 


(Continued from page 20, this issue) 


However insistently she might dis- 
claim responsibility and relationship, 
just as insistently responsibility and 
| relationship thrust themselves upon 
her in the shape of panicky doubts; 
land however resolutely she turned 
| her thoughts to other matters, just so 
| resolutely visions of a wistful-eyed 
| boy in a poverty-stricken room loom- 
ed always before her. 


Then, too, there was Pollyanna. 
Clearly Pollyanna was not herself at 
all. Ina most un-Pollyanna-like spirit 
she moped about the house, finding 
apparently no interest anywhere. 

“Oh, no, I’m not sick,” she would 
answer, when remonstrated with, and 
questioned. 

“But what is the trouble?” 

“Why, nothing. It—it’s only that I 
was thinking of Jamie, you know,— 
how he hasn’t got all these beautiful 
things—carpets, and pictures, and 
curtains.” 

It was the same with her food. Pol- 
lyanna was actually losing her appe- 
tite; but here again she disclaimed 
sickness. 

“Oh, no,” she would sigh mourn- 
fully. “It’s just that I don’t seem 
hungry. Some way. just as soon as 
I begin to eat, I think of Jamie, and 
how he doesn’t have only old dough- 
nuts and dry rolls; and then I—I 
don’t want anything.” 

Mrs. Carew, spurred by a feeling 
that she herself only dimly under- 
stood, and recklessly determined to 
bring about some change in Polly- 
anna at all costs, ordered a huge tree, 
two dozen wreaths, and quantities of 
holly and Christmas baubles. For the 
first time in many years the house 
was aflame and aglitter with scarlet 
and tinsel. There was even to be a 
Christmas party, for Mrs. Carew had 
told Pollyanna to invite half a dozen 
of her schoolgirl friends for the tree 
on Christmas Eve. 


But even here Mrs. Carew met with 
disappointment; for, though Pollyan- 
na was always grateful, and at times 
interested and even excited, she still 
carried frequently a sober little face. 
And in the end the Christmas party 
was more of a sorrow than a joy; for 
the glimpse of the glittering tree sent 
her into a storm of sobs. 


“Why, Pollyanna!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Carew. “What in the world is the 
matter now?” 


“N-n-nothing,’’ wept Pollyanna. 
“It’s only that it’s so perfectly, per- 
fectly beautiful that I just had to cry. 
I was thinking how Jamie would love 
to see it.” 

“‘TJamie, Jamie, Jamie’!” she ex- 
claimed. “Pollyanna, can’t you stop 
talking about that boy? You know 
perfectly well that it is not my fault 
that he is not here. I asked him to 
come here to live. Besides, where is 
that glad game of yours? I think it 
would be an excellent idea if you 
would play it on this.” 


“I am playing it,” quavered Polly- 
anna. “And that’s what I don’t un- 
derstand. I never knew it to act so 
funny. Why, before, when I’ve been 
glad about things, I’ve been happy. 
But now, about Jamie—I’m so glad 
I’ve got carpets and pictures and nice 
things to eat, and that; but the hard- 
er I’m glad for myself, the sorrier I 
am for him. I never knew the game 
to act so funny, and I don’t know what 
ails it. Do ,ou?” 

But Mrs. Carew, with a despairing 
gesture, merely turned away without 
a word. 

It was the day after Christmas 
that something so wonderful happen- 
ed that Pollyanna, for a time, almost 
forgot Jamie. Mrs. Carew had taken 
her shopping, and it was while Mrs. 
Carew was trying to decide between 
a duchesse-lace and a point-lace col- 
lar, that Pollyanna chanced to spy 
farther down the counter a face that 
| looked vaguely familiar. For a mom- 
} ent she regarded it frowningly; then, 
with a little cry, she ran down the 
aisle. 

“Oh, it’s you—it is you!” she ex- 
claimed joyously to a girl who was 
putting into the show case a tray of 
pink bows. “I’m so glad to see you!” 

The girl behind the counter lifted 
her head and stared at Pollyanna in 
amazement. But almost immediately 
her dark, somber face lighted with a 
smile of glad recognition. 
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“Well, well, if it isn’t my little Pub- 
lic Garden kiddie!” she ejaculated. 

“Yes. I’m so glad you remember- 
ed,” beamed Pollyanna. “But you 
never came again. I looked for you 
lots of times.” 

“T couldn’t. I had to work. That 
was our last half-holiday, and—Fifty 
cents, madam,” she broke off, in an- 
swer to a sweet-faced old lady’s 
question is to the price of a black- 
and-whit« bow on the counter. 

“Fifty cents? Hm-m!” The old 
lady fingered the bow, hesitated, then 
laid it down with a sigh. “Hm, yes; 
well, it’s very pretty, ’m sure, my 
dear,” she said, as she passed on. 

Immediately behind her came two 
bright-faced girls who, with much 
giggling and bantering, picked out a 
jeweled creation of scarlet velvet, and 
a fairy-like structure of tulle and pink 
buds. As the girls turned chattering 
away Pollyanna drew an ecstatic sigh. 

“Is this what you do all day? My, 
how glad you must be you chose 
this!” 

“Glad!” 


“Yes. It must be such fun—such 
lots of folks, you know, and all dif- 
ferent! And you can talk to em. You 
have to talk to ’em—it’s your business. 
I should love that. I think I’ll do this 
when I grow up. It must be such fun 
to see what they all buy!” 

“Fun! Glad!” bristled the girl be- 
hind the counter “Well, child, I guess 
if you knew half—That’s a dollar, 
madam,” she interrupted herself 
hastily, in answer to a young woman’s 
sharp question as to the price of a 
flaring yellow bow of beaded velvet 
in the show case. 

“Well, I should think ’twas time 
you told me,’ snapped the young 
woman. I had to ask you twice.” 

The girl behind the counter bit her 
lip. 

“T didn’t hear you, madam.” 

“I can’t help that. It is your busi- 
ness to hear. You are paid for it, 
aren’t you? How much is that black 
one?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“And that blue one?” 

“One dollar.” ; 


“No impudence, miss! You needn’t 
be so short about it, or I shall report 
you. Let me see that tray of pink 
ones.” 

The sale girl’s lips opened, then 
closed in a thin, straight line. Obedi- 
ently she reached into the show case 
and took out the tray of pink bows; 
but her hands shook visibly as she 
set the tray down on the counter. 
The young woman whom she was 
serving picked up five bows, asked 
the price of four of them, then turned 
away with a brief: 

“T see nothing I care for.” 


“Well,” said the girl behind the 
counter, in a shaking voice, to the 
wide-eyed Pollyanna, “what do you 
think of my business now? Anything 
to be glad about there?” 


Pollyanna giggled a little hysteri- 
cally. 

“My, wasn’t she cross? 
was kind of funny, too—don’t you 
think? Anyhow, you can be glad 
that—that they aren’t all like her, 
can’t you?” 


“T suppose so,” said the girl, with 
a faint smile. “But I can tell you 
right now, kiddie, that glad game of 
yours you was tellin’ me about that 
day in the Garden may be all very 
well for you; but—”’ Once more she 
stopped with a tired: “Fifty cents, ma- 
dam,” in answer to a question from 
the other side of the counter. 

“Are you as lonesome as ever?” 
asked Pollyanna wistfully, when the 
salesgirl was at liberty again. 

“Well, I can’t say I’ve given more’n 
five parties not been to more’n seven 
since I saw you,” replied the girl so 
bitterly that Pollyanna detected the 
sarcasm. 


But she 


“Oh, but you did something nice 
Christmas, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. I stayed in bed all day 
with my feet done up in rags and read 
four newspapers and one magazine. 
Then at night I hobbled out to a res- 
taurant where I had to blow in 35 
cents for chicken pie instead of a 
quarter.” 

“But what ailed your feet?” 

“Blistered. Standin’ on 
Christmas rush.” 

(Continued next week) 
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WHAT THE WOOD-FIRE SAID 


HAT said the wood in the fire 
To the little boy that night 

The little boy of the golden hair, 

As be rocked himself in his little 
chair, 

When the blaze was burning bright? 


irm- 


The wood said, “See 

What they've done to me! 

I stood in the forest a beautiful tree 
And waved my branches from 
west, 

And many a sweet bird built its acest 
In my leaves of green, 

That loved to lean, 

In springtime over the daisy’s breast, 


east to 


“But soon” said the wood, 

“Fades the memory of good! 

For the forester came with his ax glear- 
ing bright, 

And I fell like a giant all 
might. 

Yet still there must be 

Some sweet mission for me, 

For have I not warmed you and 
you to-night?”’ 


So said the wood in the fire 

To the little boy that night, 

The little boy of the golden hair, 

As he rocked in his little armchair, 

When the blaze was burning bright. 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


shorn of his 
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CO-OPERATION AND A COUN- 
TRY SCHOOL 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


[* JANUARY, 1914, the women of the com- 

munity organized a rural school improve- 
ment association. The object was to improve 
conditions at our one-teacher school. 
did not dream of being able to raise funds to 
erect @ new building, but you see that 
but the beginning. 

Seeing the women interested, the men be- 
gun to think, and with one of our trustees tv 
think was to act. He went around to see the 
patrons, taking heading the 
list with large In a short 
time he had raised enough, help given 
by the state, to build an up-to-date 
building, built strictly according to 
plans. 

In the fall of 1914 were in our 
bullding with two teachers Instead of one. 
Our building was not complete, but the wo- 
men were then ready to do their part. They 
raised funds by giving a musical, and then 
an oyster supper. By this time they were 
wiliing to undertake great things, always 
confident of success. 

Now our building is painted outside and in- 
floor oiled, shades up, 
desks bought, the building seated 
single flowers planted in 
grounds, etc. Now they dre working to raise 
funds for a When they get that 
2, building will be quite complete. 
the $50 prize given by the state to the school 
making the most progress in a year. 
spring of 1916 the women organized 
Club and combined the two 
The county demonstration agent 
with the ladies at the schoolhouse 
month, and gives some lesson thrt 
be a help to farm women. 


They 


was 


subscriptions, 
amount himself. 
with 
school 
state 


we new 


side, teachers’ chairs 
with 


the 


pnd 
nice desks, 
partition, 


We won 


in the 
4 Home-mukers’ 
clubs. 
meets 
once & 
weil 
You 
helping the 
He is 
one ot our own boys who has made good. This 
third 
secaks far more of his popularity 
We hope 
through 
rural 


We have the best teachers obtainable. 


shoulG have seen our professor 


ladies cook at our last oyster supper. 


is his term as our principal whith 


than any- 


thing I can say to retain him in- 
definitely 
one of 
courty but in the state. 


merunaw, §. C., Rt. 2 


and hope his help to have 


in the 
HINSON. 


oniy 


schools not 


ANNIE 


the best 


A SIMPLE WATERWORKS 
SYSTEM 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


W 2 HAVE a waterworks system in our 
home that is both simple and inexpensive. 
There used to be a well in.our back yard, but 
it eaved in so we decided to install ‘a hydraul- 
ie ram at the spring which is about 225 yards 
This arrangement furnishes 
of about 275 gal- 
one-ninth of the 


from the house. 
is clear water at the rate 
ons in 24 hours or 
spring's production. 

Che pipe line is not straight from the spring 
ut comes up through the garden and potatoe 
and turnip ‘(patehes where there are spigots 
also spigots in the kitchen and the 
sack porch for cold and hot water. There is 
spigot upstairs, one at the horse trough, 
in the garage, one at the milk shelf near 
‘ellar to wash milk bu 
wash place, sO you see we 
water. 

We now installing a and 
room but have no bath tul) yet. The 
flow pipe goes to the chicken trough so they 


about 


There are 


ote 
one 
the and one at 


‘kets 
the have plenty of 
bath- 


over- 


are sewer 


| 


have plenty of fresh water. The entire outfit 
has cost approximately $120, 
SHELTON HUTCHISON 
Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1, 





Wants to Be a Teacher 


AM a 


ninth grade. 
+ 2%. 
t 


old and i 
the 


and finis! 


school gir] fifteen 


years 
the I want to take sum- 
mer course a 
the 
state require 
old 


eun finish school 


normal if I can, 
The 


rs to be eighteen yen 


high sehoo! next year. lnws of tl 
all teach 
before they ca ‘sin 


teaching, but, if 


before [Um seventeen, Te: 


study at home until I'm efghteen, then teac! 
term until 1 hay 

My ambition is 
. teacher and to learn to cook and sew 
We have 
the class work today is durning stockings, 

I will tell you how sister and I cleaned our 
Panama hats last summer. We first took th» 
trimming off and the 
hat brush to remove all dust. 
old tooth 
peroxide. 


1 term and go to school a 
graduated from the normal. 
to be 
domestic science in our schoo! and 


brushed hats with a/ 
Then with an | 
brushed the hats with 
We bung the hats in the hot sun 
and they became as white as they were when 


With fresh black velvet bands, we had 


brush we 


new. 


nice new hats from our o!d ones, 


The brass cuff that holds the burner on one ! 


of our lamps became loose, and we could not } 


use the lamp till 
fix the cuff. 


we thought out a way to 


We took it off, and put enamel | 


around the glass cuff of the lamp and put the ! 


brass cuff on before the enamel dried. Now 
it is fastened on as securely as when new. 


I am reading the Pollyanna story and try- ! 


ing to be glad about everything. 


Pelican, La. NINA RUST. 





2 
Mi . . 
Grown in Mississippi 
i AM going to tell about @ “Grown in Missis- 
sippi’ affair that was held at Star, Miss., 


on Thanksgiving Day by the school and the | 


people of the community. 

At 10 a. m. 
pupils of the 
There were 
speech by the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, on “The Farmer of Tomorrow.” 


which 
Mississippi songs and a 


school, was 


several 


At 12 o’clock there was served a 
Mississippi’ dinner. 

After dinner there 
dler’s Contest.” 


was an “Old Time Wid- 
After the contest, which was 
very enjoyable, we had four basketball games, 
Star winning three out of four. 
There rooms used 
hibits was decorated 
red, white and 
were a great 
such as 


were two 
each 
flags and 
There 


the ex- 
United 

crepe 
things on 
tomatoes, 


for 
with 
blue 


and 
States 
paper. many 


exhibition beans, pears, 
pickles, peaches, apples, molasses, pecans, po- 
tatoes, corn, beets, peanuts, pumpkins, jellies, 
cakes, bread, 
and tatting. 


the ugliest 


claimed, 


candies, crochet 


offered 


embroideries, 
There was for 


the 


a prize 
crowd, and it was 
The prize was a small pipe and a 
There was on the program a long 
list of outdoor exercises, but it was impossi- 
ble to get them al! in, 
BERTHA STEVENS (Age 15). 
Florence, Miss., R. 2. 


man in 


mirror. 





Another Prize Winner 


AM a farmer 
live about four 


boy fourteen years oid, I 
miles from a railroad sta- 
tion. I have been living on 
yeaft. 

I am in the ninth grade, and go to school | 
in a buggy, for it is too far to walk. I won 
the first prize last summer at the schoo! fair 


ten ears of corn, I also won the 
the 
[ intend to join the pig and corn clubs 
We killed 23 


to keep until next 


for the best 
first 
play. 
this 
and have 
We take 
The Progressive Furmer best 
Jeffersonville, PAUL VARNER. 


prize of $5 for best agricultural dis- 


year have already hogs 


79 


winter, 


several farm papers but we like 


Ga. 





To — Your Guessing 


BAD 
withholding 
many can guess them: 


to the 
and 


riddles aloud 
the answers, 


these family, | 


see how 
Feet 
Stoves. 
Eyes 
toes, 
Teeth 
Saws. 
Noses 
Teapots, 
Mouths 
Rivers, 
Hands 
(locks 
Ears 
stalks, 
Tongues 
Wagons. 


they have, but they walk not— 


have they, but they see not-—Pota- 


have they, but athey chew not— 


have they, but they sme!l not— 


have they, but they taste not— 


have they, but they handle not— 


have they, but they hear not-—Corn- 


have they, but they talk not— 


Our book, “The Boil Weevil Problem,” wil} 


a program was rendered by the ! 
excellent. | 


' 
| 


“Grown in ! 





a farm only a 





he!p you to beat the boll weevil. You can get | 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 


Progressive Farmer for $1.15 


(31) 375 
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MEMPHIS 
AND 
- DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 
EL PASO 
LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON 
GALVESTON 
AUSTIN 
SAN ANTONIO 





SH Wes lay 


"ihe Aristocrat of the Rail 


By its spontaneous patronage the public recognizes 
unusual achievements. It was quick to crown 


THE 


AY unshine¥ pec 


as one of the Great Trains of America—a living; 
moving mansion on wheels that the public hag 
endowed with personality. 


Out of Memphis at 10:15 p.m.—Into Texas at Sunrise 














- 





A fast, all-steel train luxuriously appointed throughout; in 
equipment and service equal to the finest and most fa- 
mous metropolitan hotels. Where every possible pro- 
vision is e to contribute to your enjoyment and 
eomfort en route. 


Iron Mountain Route 


For tickets, reservations and attractive literature. call on or write 
NORTON ENGLAND, General So. East Agent 
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BEST FOR TRUCK 
FIELD AND GARDEN 


‘You can’t be too careful in selecting your seed if you 
wish to produce abundant crops and make large profits. For 
bizger and better crops use Mixson’s High Grade Seeds 
— the house that has been established for many years and one 
that has built up a reputation for selling only the highest grade 


GARDEN VEGETABLE SEEDS 
Corn Velvet Beans Cotton Seed 
Rape Soy Beans Peanuts 

AND ALL OTHERS 


. Specially suited for Southern soils. Write today for descrip- 
i. tive catalogue and price list. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED €O,, Charleston, S. C. 








The Lumber Question | 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 


all need lumber. With 
this outfit you can saw 
for them—not only mak- 
‘” ing it pay for your mill, 
but net you 
real money. 
Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery oe nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 


Strong 
and 
Durable 


Built tor Service 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and ‘‘sweeter than chicken.’ That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to-get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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O you know us Bohons? 
alogs? We want you to have one 


mashin? 


Price 


sit 


Hit 
+: ut 


Have you ever had one of our big price-smashing cat- 


now. Wewant you to know us. Sit down 


and write us just a postcard. Then we can show you what we are doing to buggy 


prices. Weare Southern men and small 


prices. We want you to get acquainted with us and we want to know you. 


Beginning in a small way with George Bohon—a man 
known all over the State of Kentucky—we have built one 
of the greatest buggy businesses in the world by selling 
buggies of the finest grade at prices few other manufac- 
turers have ever been able to touch. We are proud of 
our record. 

We are passing it on from father to son. We want you to 
know what we are doing. That’s the reason we ask you 
to send for the free book. 

How do we doit? Simple—plain asthe nose on your face. 


Here we have been for generations living in this little 
Kentucky town. No saloon, no riff-raff hanging about— 


town men—have neither city ways nor city 


workmen are our neighbors and sons of neighbors. Peo 
ple here live hard-working, clean, honest lives. We are 
buggy people. None of this city cabaret and wine dinners 
for us Bohons. We work and we try to live clean. We 
are satisfied with small profits. We sell direct from our 
own factory and save you big money on every purchase. 


We are making a record that can’t be beat. Selling the 
people the best bnggies in the world at the lowest prices. 
Write for the book and see. We’ll surprise you. We'll 
make you understand why the Bohons have made friends 
everywhere. Get the buggy book and the special book 
of other merchandise aud you'll see. Do it now. 


Get the Big New Free Bock 
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kind of harness. 
direct to the consumer, 
ment catalog should be in your hands also. Write—get these books today, 


and backs everything I say. 


buggy this year. 


10 Main Street 


60 Days’ Road Test 


Unlimited Guarantee Remember you can order a Bohon Buggy 


on my 60 days’ approvaltest. Driveit back 
of your own mare on the roughest roads you can find. Note the extreme 
riding comfort, the spring action, the extra strength that is built into the 
wheels, chassis and throughout the entire vehicle. Bohon Buggies are 
made in the heart of the greatest hickory-growing section of America. We 
Bohons know what you want and I absolutely guarantee to satisfy you. 


Get My Big Free Book Today 


It’s the biggest buggy book ever put out. Lower prices, more styles, the 
strongest, most liberal guarantee ever written. This book also covers every 
We are largest buggy and harness manufacturers selling 
My Money-Saving Merchandise and Farm Equip, 


My $30,000.00 Bond Protects You 


Ihave aimed to give you the d/ggest and best 
uggy proposition ever put on the market._ I will save you $25 to $50 on your 
But write me now for the Free Books. Tell me to send the 


oney-Saving Merchandise Book if you wantit. I will save you money on 


farm implements, fencing, etc. Finest inne, ag oo 


BOHON, Pres. 


THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 


Harrodsburg, Hy. 
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GEORGE BOHON 


Founder 


D. T. BOHON 
President 





D. T. BOHON, JR. 
The Future President 
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